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Brightman Speaks on Anti-Indian Legislation — 


by A.A. Solorio 


Last Saturday 200 people huddled togeth- 
er at San Lorenzo Park in the drizzling rain to 
hear Lee Brightman from the National Indian 
Coalition talk about four bills pending in 
Congress, which he said would take away 
Native sovereignty and destroy the Native 
American way of life. The most dangerous 
one, according to Brightman, is H.R. 9054 
(House of Representatives Bill). This bill 
would “‘direct the President to abrogate all 
treaties entered into by the United States with 
Indian tribes.” 

H.R. 9054, sponsored by John Cunningham 
(R.-Washington) would end all 389 treaties 
made with Native Americans since 1778 and 
would, according to Brightman, ‘terminate 
all hunting and fishing rights along with 
ending Indian Reservations.” 

The bill is being backed by five large 
lobbies, the most powerful being the Interstate 
-Congress for Equal Rights and Responsibilities 
which Brightman said has put up $14 million 
to push the bill. Brightman also noted that 
environmental groups such as the Sierra Club 
and the Friends of the Earth are backing the 
bill, claiming that Indians are harming the 
environment. He argued that the reason such 
legislation is being proposed is that the 56 
million acres of Indian land contains 85% of 
the nation’s uranium, as well as most of the 
nation’s unmined coal. 

The major provisions of the bill, introduced 


as the Native American Equal Opportunity. 


Act, would mandate violation of all existing 


Indian treaties, as well as dissolve any Native 


American tribe’s legal status. 

The first major section ‘‘provides” that any 
real property now held in trust by the United 
States for Indian Tribes be distributed to the 
individual adult members of the self-same 
tribe or conveyed to a “tribal corporation” if 
the majority of any tribe decide to form sucha 
corporation. Brightman said that this treats : 
Native Americans’ land as land which is in 
the federal government’s power to distribute, 
when actually it is not government land, but 
territory of the tribes guaranteed by treaty. 
These lands were Indian lands agreed to 
remain Indian lands as long as the grass shall 
grow and as long as the rivers shall flow. 


According to a New York law firm which did 
an analysis of the bill, if H.R. 9054 passes, 


the new definition of land ownership “would 
destroy Native American Sovereignty by 


erasing the Native Americans status as Native 
Peoples.” 

The second provision of the bill provides 
that all property alloted under the previous 
section shall then become subject to all exist- 
ing laws of federal, state and local govern- 
ments. Considering that the Native Americans 
now hold title to most of the unmined coal 
lands as well as to a lot of the free water, this 
would open up these lands to those interests 
who now control most of the nation’s coal and 
water. 

H.R. 9054 is accompanied in Congress by 
several other acts, two of which are H.R. 
9951, a bill to quantify Federal Reserved 
Water Rights, and H.R. 9950, the Indian 


Jurisdiction Act of 1977, a bill spelling out 
the ending of Indian sovereignty. 

To fight these bills the National Indian 
Coalition has called for the “longest walk.” 
This walk is supported by, among others, Bill 
Walton of the Portland Trailblazers, Tom 
Hayden and Jane Fonda, Richard Allatore, 
Willy Brown, and Lt. Governor Mervin 
Dymally. The Walk, which began in San 
Francisco on February 11, will continue 
along U.S. Highway 50 through Nevada, and 
will follow Interstate 70 the rest of the way to 
Washington, DC. Besides hoping to stop the 
passsage of the bills, the partipants also 
consider the walk to be a spiritual occurrence 
akin to the last march of Chief Joseph of the 
Nez Pierce. Chief Joseph tried to take his 
tribe to Canada to save it from extinction at 
the hands of the federal government. A grim 


Photocredit: Salvador Casilla 


reminder of Chief Joseph’s odyssey is pro- 
vided to the walkers of 1978: a San Franciscan 
businessman claims to use his skull as an 
ashtray. 

Brightman. said that food, clothing, and 
money are needed by these people to help 
them on their way. Equally important will be 
writing to representatives in Congress and in 
the Senate demanding that they oppose these 
bills and any bills that threaten the existence 
of Native Americans. 


Materials to support the walk should Be sent 
to: 
The National Indian Coalition 
c/o DQ University 
P.O. Box 409 
Davis, California 


Hunter on the Campaign Trail 


by Alex Bennett 

Lowell Thomas Hunter, a thirty—year resi- 
dent of Santa Cruz, is campaigning for sheriff 
‘under the unique slogan: ““The would be 
sheriff's gonna raise ‘em from the dead.” 

This slogan, according to Hunter, simply 
means that if elected, he will transform the 
sheriff's department into a more “receptive, 
productive and effective agency.” 

One of Hunter’s proposals to accomplish 
this goal is to create a special agency within 


On Monday afternoon the Community 
Against Legalized Militarism (CALM) turned 
into the county clerk their two initiatives for 
the June ballot. The first, which would pro- 
hibit SWAT teams and M-16’s from the 
county, contained about 8800 signatures. 
The second, intended to establish a Citizen’s 
Review Commission of the Sheriff's Office, 
had about 8200. To qualify for the June 


CALM PETITIONS TURNED IN 


the department to deal with the problem of 
rape. “This program,” the forty year-old 
candidate promises, “will be headed by a 
woman and will involve everything from 
emotional counseling and investigation to 
rape prevention techniques.”’ 

Another of Hunter’s proposals involves 
two new methods for dealing with drunk 
drivers: 1) a voucher system to allow taxi 
drivers—at the request of bartenders—to drive 
home intoxicated drivers, and 2) the use of 


election, both petitions must have at least 
5876 valid signatures. The county clerk has 
30 days to check the initiatives for invalid 

~signatures. A CALM spokesperson told City 
on a Hill that the large number of signatures 
collected reflects the “significant concern in 
the community” over SWAT, and noted that 
Sheriff Noren will be unable to ‘ ‘Ngnore: as 
concern any longer. 


the detoxification center as an alternative to 
jail. ‘“‘This system,” he relates, ‘‘will save 
thousands of taxpayers’ dollars and reduce 
alcohol-related accidents.”’ 

Hunter also wants to revise the rights of county 
prisoners to include “unlimited visiting and 
telephone privileges” as well as “religious coun- 


seling for all denominations”. He believes that . 


this revision will have a “positive effect” on the 
individual which will ultimately be “reflected in 
society.” 

The candidate further believes there is a need 
for more minorities in the sheriffs’ department. 
His research shows that of the department’s 
“186 employees, there are only three blacks, 
none of which are police officers.” 

For the past two years, Hunter has been 
petitioning the Board of Education to change the 
name of Mission Hill Junior High School to 
honor Louden Nelson. Nelson, who was a 
former slave, dedicated his entire estate for the 
school over 100 years ago. 


Hunter has also been circulating petitions for 
the CALM initiative which he feels is a “‘humani- 
tarian alternative” to the “unnecessary and mili- 
taristic ” SWAT program. 


Hunter similarly feels there is a general need 


for more diplomacy in the sheriffs’ as nae 
He offers as an example the recent and “abrup 
arrests of the families at Scotts Creek Blu 
“As sheriff” he states. ‘I would have used all 
available channels of communication before 


arresting those people.” He further adds that an. 


“open door policy” within the sheriffs’ depar- 
tment is needed to “improve community rela- 
tions”. 

The candidate also wants to establish a citi- 
zens’ committee to “investigate questionable 
police actions, post rewards for serious crimes 
and publicize the rights of citizens.” 

To allow the voters a “clear picture” of the 
sheriff candidates running in the June 6 election, 
Mr. Hunter has proposed a public debate to be 
‘held at UC campus. 


New Pet Policy Bans Dogs from Campus 


by Eric Eigenfeld 


Effective March 30, dogs will be banned 
from the UCSC campus under a new campus- 
wide pet policy (see box). The new policy, 
“which replaces an earlier, more lenient poli- 
cy, will also provide for the gradual phase out 
of all pets currently living on campus. 

According to Glenn Williams, assistant to 
Vice Chancellor for Business and Finance 
Elizabeth Penaat, the new policy was gen- 
erated _in response to complaints from all 
college bursars, some faculty, and many stu- 
dents. Williams stated that the policy is 
intended to discourage students from bringing 
pets to campus and will not involve punitive 
fines similar to those contained in the Oakes 
pet policy. He defined the issue surrounding 
this dispute as a conflict of rights between pet 
owners and others who find the presence of 
animals undesirable. 


When asked about the apparent lack of 
student involvement in the development of 
the new rules, Williams explained that copies 
of the policy had been sent to each provost 
and bursar with the expectation that they 
would bring in student input. He added that 
the absence of more direct student participa- 
tion had been an oversight. 

Although the new policy is aimed primarily 
at dogs, it covers all other pets as well, 
including monkeys and chinchillas.(Chin- 
chilla coats are excepted from the ban.) 
When it was pointed out that the ban also 
covers cats, who usually create less prob- 
lems, Williams responded that most of the 
damage in Student Apartments had been 
caused by cats. According to Williams, the 
residents of that complex chose to ban cats 
rather than pay higher rents to cover the 
damages. 


Following are excerpts from the new 
campuswide pet policy. 


I. Purpose 
To prescribe the policies regulating pets 
on campus. 

II. Definition 


PET - any animal, either domesticated or 
wild, in the possession of, or under the 
conirol of, any faculty, staff, student, or 
guest of the University of California, Santa 
Cruz; excluding those animals which are 
part of a bona fide instructional or re- 
search project that are housed in facilities 
approved for that purpose and guide dogs 
serving the handicapped. 
Ill. Policy 
A. Campus-wide 
1. No dogs are allowed on campus. 
2. Dogs picked up on campus can be 
claimed before. 4: 00 pm the same day 


by appearing at the Campus Police 
Office. After that the dog must be 
claimed at the County Animal Shelter. 

B. Residential Facilities 
1. No dogs, cats, or farm animals shall 
be kept in any residential facility on 
campus. 
3. Other small animals, normally con- 
sidered domesticated, when kept ex- 
clusively in cages, display cases, or 
other containers designed for that pur- 
pose, may be permitted in residential 
areas upon approval by the adminis- 
trative official responsible (i.e., Pro- 
vosts for college areas, Housing Officer 
for Married Student: mpaciments). 

IV. Implementation 

C. Responsibility 

2. Provosts shall have full authority to 


implement a more restrictive pet poli- 
coat. on p. 18 


‘HIT OF THE SEASON 


by Dan Golden 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner thrilled and delighted a 
standing-room-only crowd at Stanford University’s Kresge 
Auditorium last week. The star of the CIA’s latest road show, 
“Trust Us,” turned in a spellbinding performance as the 
agency's crusty “old man.” s ‘ 
With his superbly groomed silver mane and piercing blue 
eyes offset dramatically against his grey flannel apparel, Turner 
broke up his audience with such candid observations as, “It’s 
really fun to be back on a college campus again,” and “You 
know, the lifeblood of America’s intelligence agencies needs: 
continuing infusions of bright young students like yourselves.” 
‘In fact,” he added, “‘in visiting campuses across the country, 
I'm establishing a roster of academicians to consult with in the 
future about the direction of CIA policies.”’ 
Warm ripples of polite applause spread across the placid sea 
| of Stanford students and faculty. The anxious gleam in the eyes 
of several of the latter seemed to denote some small token of 
urgency or expectation. A roster, a list did he say? The applause 
: grew louder. Why, this might mean research funds, grant money 
in the pipeline! Who knows where it may lead! The applause 
was frenzied. - 
“Sturdy Stan,” as he was called in his days at Amherst. 
College, was among friends and he knew it. No stranger to the 
‘ polite halls of the academic world, Turner studied economics, 
politics, and philosophy as a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford before 
embarking on a military career. Thankfully, his love of intel- 
lectual stimuli never left him. It is said that even when he was 
busily bombarding Vietnam’s coastal fishing villages as a 
frigate commander, he continued his-lifelong devotion to the 
classics. 
Redistribution of Wealth 
With his audience properly warmed and ready, Turner 
slipped the well oiled production into gear with a concession. 
The intelligence community can no longer function under 
conditions of maximum security, he maintained, and must 
operate in greater openness. This way, the American people 
can be better served and receive a more fortuitous return on 
their investment. He added that the Agency needs to share more 
of its ‘‘product” with the public. 
In selling his “product,” Turmer stressed that the CIA 
deserves the public trust “‘but hasn’t taken the time to develop 


ij release various studies and reports to outside scrutiny. “When 
, too much information is marked ‘classified,’ the classification 
process becomes meaningless. 
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it.” Accordingly, the Agency will step up publishing efforts to | 
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CIA DIRECTOR PLAYS STANFORD 


“Sturdy Stan” in his college days 


“On the other hand,” he added in a gravelly voice, “when 
people like Daniel Ellsberg or Frank Snepp take it upon 
themselves to decide what should or should not be classified, we 
are moving toward chaos.” 


“The Army patrol that burned my village was led by two 
Yankees that told the others what to do. The soldiers shot 
many people, all the animals, and raped my young 
daughter repeatedly before killing her...” 

; A Phillippino Refugee 


The audience missed their applause cue, but the “old man” 
continued undeterred. He freely admitted that “oversight” was 
desirable, but allowed that the Agency would cease to be 
effective if total oversight was permitted. “Although the public 


asm,” total surrogate oversight can be had, and is a top 
priority.” He qualified surrogate oversight as that conducted by 
the President, Vice President, National Security Council, etc. 
In quavering tones, he thanked President Carter for establishing 
priorities and checks and balances for the nation’s intelligence 
agencies. 
Means of Production 

The CIA Director characterized the military equation in 
today’s world as “vastly changed.” The Soviet Union was 
described as “pushing for parity” with the United States in 
terms of its war-making capability. Turner expertly added 
emphasis in explaining that, ‘‘neither side can contemplate war 
without seeing the risks involved.” The profound impact of his 
emotionally laden statement registered on only a few in the 
audience, stark testimony perhaps to the rampant cynicism and 
devil-may-care attitude so prevalent in these times. 

The interaction between the performer and his audience 
should be noted here. Turner, so perfectly bathed by the 
floodlights, was clearly playing to the first class customers at 


ringside rather than those in the peanut gallery, where this. 


reporter was seated. A kind of segregation was evidently at 
work; the Stanford regulars, or upper-crusters, feeling quite 
comfortable and at home, had seated themselves down in the 
front rows while those from off-campus and the middle-classes 
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cannot exercise oversight directly,”’ he said with rising enthusi-: 


eT 


had held back as though repelled by some ominous yet 
pérvasive force, objectionable odor, or contagious disease. This 
latter, more circumspect group found themselves littered around 
‘the edges of the more urbane, adoring crowd. “Sturdy Stan,” 
‘oblivious to the dark mutterings originating from the bleacher 
seats, was probably under the impression that he was scoring 
heavily with his entire audience, While this may have been true 
of the pin-striped, pipe-chomping set who listened thoughtfully 
throughout, it can scarcely be said of those in the back rows. 
Their gasps and cries of disbelief included things like “Good 
God!” ‘‘He’s crazy!” and “What a crock_of shit!”’ possibly 
‘indicative of their indulgent backgrounds or overly permissive 
‘liberal arts training. 
In any case, the Director acquitted himself admirably in 

projecting a consistent quality of manliness. In bringing the 
% crowd up to date, he did not bar any unpleasantry. He sought 
‘not to mask the truth. 

“Thirty years ago,”’ he explained, ‘‘the Soviet Union was our 
., prime target in gathering intelligence. The shifting pattern of 
‘3 world events has changed us. We must now seek a wider scope 
gor intelligence on the political, economic, and military fronts. 
@ We need to know the intentions of our military rivals, and also 
the intentions of our allies that are competitive with us in the 
economic sector. We need information about Namibia (Rhodesia), 
Ethiopia, Azania (South Africa), and OPEC, so that the 
world’s rapidly changing political nature does not leave us 
behind. 

’ “We have changed to meet the challenge,”’ he continued, 
apparently referring to the recent shakeup that left over 800 of 
the Agency’s finest covert warriors out in the cold. He stressed 
the CIA’s intelligence gathering function as primary rather than 
such pranks as, say, overthrowing another country’s duly 
elected government. 

The Director summed up by calling for “‘positive and healthy 
discussion” to insure that America continues to have the #1 
intelligence system in the world. Attempting then to establish 
trust and rapport, he opened himself up to questions from the 
floor for a limited duration. . 


Ends Justfy the Means 


Turner fielded the questions well, demonstrating an easy 
familiarity with the subject matter. He had done his homework 
and come prepared. No, he answered, the CIA has no connec- 
tion to any domestic political group. “We have no business 
spying on the American citizen,” he stated. “Even if we're 


redit: 


cont. on p. 13 
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Outside: Protesters distribute leaflets 
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Environmental, Marine Studies Focus 


College Eight Faces Restructuring Plan 


by Kathy Woods and Gen Fujioka 
On Wednesday, February 8, the College Eight (C8) adminis- 
tration revealed a plan for radically restructuring the college. 


The plan, which was revealed to a group of about 50 students, 


was the product of two months of negotiations between C8 
faculty and Chancellor Sinsheimer. The move was a surprise, 
since before the Wednesday meeting the college community 
had not been informed of the need for negotiations‘concerning 
restructuring of the college. 

The proposed plan, which was presented by C8 faculty 
Chairperson Jim Pepper, calls for the reorientation of C8’s 
curriculum toward an intensive Environmental Studies pro- 
gram. This change would be accomplished primarily by merging 
the Environmental Studies Board with C8: Existing non- 
Environmental Studies (ES) faculty will be retained and 
students majoring in other areas will remain in the college. As a 
result, ES faculty will be 100% college appointed. 

The change was initiated by faculty who were concerned with 
C8's declining enrollment, the lack of a permanent provost, the 


. lack of a unifying theme in C8’s curriculum, and primarily, the 


split in faculty time between board and college duties. 
‘Plans Still Tentative 

Initially, non-ES faculty will not be required to teach college 
courses. Each will sign a two year contract with the college, 
with the aim of integrating his or her curriculum with ES. It is 
expected that a graduate program would develop from an 
intensive ES college. These plans are still very tentative: 
committees consisting of staff, students, and faculty are being 
formed to deal with curriculum, personnel, and student affairs. 
These task forces will report to the college by the end of Spring 
quarter, 1978, so that the newly reorganized college may begin 
operating in Fall quarter, 1978. 

The present proposal first appears to be the product of two 
months of caucusing with the C8 faculty, and of meetings with 
Chancellor Sinsheimer. Actually, however, this proposal rep- 
resents many years of inconclusive planning and negotiating on 
the part of C8’s faculty and that of other colleges as well. Paul 
Niebanck, a senior member of the C8 faculty, said, “‘There is 
nothing new being invented here.” And another faculty member 
commented that, **We’re just giving the college system a try.” 

The origins of this proposal and of the problems that it hopes 
to resolve lie in the origins of this campus. Despite the original 
goals of the UCSC campus, which were based on the Oxford 
and Cambridge ‘‘cluster’ collegiate model, the responsibility 
and authority of the individual colleges in the areas of faculty 
assignment and tenure was never clearly established. 

The existing promotion and tenure system has been called 
“feudal,” “‘schizophrenic,” ‘‘insane,” and ‘‘anarchistic.” Pres- 
ently, faculty members are periodically reviewed by a total of 
seven committees, each conducting its own separate investiga- 
tion and each requiring the time and effort of the faculty 
member. These efforts are divided between the colleges and 
boards of study. This ‘‘dual organizational structure’ some- 
times provokes questions of validity. For example, some faculty 
members doubt if a marine biologist can adequately review the 
collegiate contribution of a political theorist. 


Tenure 

Contrary to its original intent, the ‘dual organizational 
‘structure”’ gives very little consideration to college service 
contributions. Over the years, college reviews have come to be 
‘tan amazing waste of time,” according to Acting Provost Ben 
Clark. This issue was highlighted when the denial of tenure to 
Alan Sable was brought up. at the February 6 meeting. 
Chancellor Sinsheimer’s letter to Sable (CHP, February 2, 
1978) ‘tacknowledged” Sable’s collegiate work but denied 
tenure to him because of his failure to meet a standard of 
“scholarship.” In the tenure and review procedure, college 
work apparently plays an insignificant role. In fact, Ben Clark 
was unable to recall any instance in which a college’s opinion in 
a tenure case had been upheld over the opinion of a board. 
According to Jim Pepper, “The colleges (paradoxically the 
academic units which give UCSC its ‘distinctive’ or ‘unique’ 
undergraduate focus) have generally been the sacrificial unit. 
Since there is no formal system of accountability and reward in 
college-based activities, most faculty eventually learn to avoid 
or at least minimize college-related activities which have no 
perceived pay-off.’ Some faculty members noted that junior 
non-tenured faculty in particular are under pressure to expend 
the major portion of their efforts toward meeting the standards 
of the boards. 

Neglect of collegiate work has weakened the academic 
orientation of the colleges. For themeless colleges like C8, 


Chancellor 


Comments 


On February 14, Chancellor Sinsheimer was inter- 
viewed about the reorganization of College 8. He 
emphasized that ‘‘nothing formally has been decided.” 
CHP: We felt initially insulted by the lack of student 


participation in the meetings between the faculty of, 


College 8 and the administration. 
CHANCELLOR: There are big problems. One is 


trying to work out changes that almost certainly will not 


come into full existence until all currently enrolled 
students are gone. 

CHP: What are the possible impacts of the proposed 
reorganization? 

CHANCELLOR: I don’t think it would in itself have a 
great impact though it might inspire other colleges todo 
the same. There will be some change in the distribution 
offaculty time and some faculty presently in College 8 
may find the atmosphere incongenial. They would not 
be required to leave College 8, but I would be willing to 
facilitate their reaggregation. 

CHP: Do other colleges have similar plans for reorgan- 
ization? 

CHANCELLOR: No, no other colleges to my know- 
ledge have any plans as of now. But if you do something 
new, you must expect others to follow your example. 
This should be looked at as an experiment. I'd like to 
encourage more diversity between the different col- 
leges. We're trying to break out of a kind of stereotype 
that doesn’t always seem to work. You have to look ata 
college as a framework in which interdisciplinary 
matters could be carried out. This change could be an 
inspiration to other colleges. It could lead to a change in 
faculty time disposition; perhaps set a precedent. The 
program will be evaluated every four or five years. 
CHP: Is the problem of falling enrollments involved in 
the decision to restructure College 8 into an intensive 
college emphasizing Environmental Studies? 
CHANCELLOR: It’s a secondary factor. Faculty 
dissatisfaction with the current situation is the primary 
factor. I would like to encourage programs such as 
Environmental Studies because it is an important field 
and second because it is attractive to prospective 
students. 

CHP: Are there plans for a graduate program in 
Environmental Studies? 

CHANCELLOR: I would like to see a graduate 
program in Environmental Studies; at least a Master’s 
program. 

CHP: Do you think there might be a sliding emphasis 
at College 8 toward Environmental Studies? 
CHANCELLOR: Well, over a period there might be. 
There might be a tendency for students interested in 
Environmental Studies to cluster at College 8. One 
clear requirement would be that any Environmental 
Studies courses would be open to students from all the 
colleges. 

CHP: What would be your opinion of the proposal to 
limit enrollment of Environmental students at College 
8? 


“CHANCELLOR: I would not be in favor of that. 


CHP: What about the proposal to have a set percent- 
age of faculty be from disciplines other than Environ- 
mental Studies or Marine Sciences? 
CHANCELLOR: That could be done. I’m always 
hesitant to set rigid boundaries, but if it was felt to be 
desirable I'd be willing to consider it. I am definitely 
opposed to a faculty with a narrow academic range. 


CHP: The taculty have complained about the split 
between the college and the board, especially about 
being evaluated by both even though the board evalua- 
tion carries more weight. 

CHANCELLOR: We really do need to address this 
problem. The evaluation system is extraordinarily 
cumbersome and needs to be streamlined and evalu- 


courses and other academic work done for the colleges have } 


sometimes seemed aimless. Some professors camouflage board 
courses as a college offering but others. as an official of C8 put 


it, do “hoaky”’ college courses. Despite a number of attempts, | 


most colleges have failed to live up to their original purposes in -| 
the area of interdisciplinary studies. At a recent meeting of the ‘| 


provosts, only one college claimed to have a coherent academic 
program. As a result, the one college course a professor is 
considered obligated to teach each year is often considered 
drudgery and is therefore avoided if at all possible. 


The difficulties of the ‘‘dual organizational structure” and. 


problems relating specifically to C8 led the faculty in November, 
1977, to ask the Chancellor to either reduce C8 to a service 
college (one that would merely advise and provide social 
activities for its students) or disband the college. 


Radical Changes 


In a straw vote, not a single member of the faculty supported 
the continuation of the status quo model. It was unanimously 
agreed that unless radical changes were made, the college 
system was unworkable. In general, the faculty perceived a lack 
of support for the college system from central administration. 
For instance, salaries from faculty on leave or sabbatical have 
been given in total to the division of studies. During Winter 
quarter, 1977, C8 lost 12 faculty positions. The final blow, 
however, came in the Fall of 1977 when Central Administra- 
tion proposed that a new administrative facility (see “The Town 
Center,” CHP, November, 1977) be built before C8. This was 
followed by the Chancellor’s announcement that the search for 
anew provost would not be nationwide, but would be limited to 
the UCSC campus. The C8 faculty met at this point to consider 
the future of the college. At this meeting, some favored 
restructuring into an intensive liberal arts college with emphasis 
on social and political thought, while others favored the service 
college idea. 

Faced with what one faculty member has called a “strike” 
situation, Chancellor Sinsheimer suggested that C8 be trans- 
formed into a purely Environmental Studies or Marine Studies 
college, with an eventual reaggregation of all other faculty to 
other colleges. This suggestion, however, was not acceptable to 
the C8 faculty. Sinsheimer, they felt, did not adequately 
address the substantive issues beneath the crisis such as the 
“schizophrenic” board-college split and the weakness of the 
colleges. At the end of January, after more meetings, the 
proposal presented last week to the C8 community was agreed 

\upon. 

Much has yet to be resolved. Most faculty members inter- 
viewed seemed optimistic that the restructuring would result in 
amore rational system, since most will no longer be required to 
fulfill double service to both a board and a college. ES 
professors would serve only on college committees and non-ES 
professors would most likely fulfill their service time only to 
boards. As one professor stated, “‘The merger of C8 and the ES 
board will liberate ES.”’ But the academic role of non-ES 
faculty is still unclear. ES professors interviewed were hopeful 
that interdisciplinary work could be done with their non-ES 


SS De 


colleagues, and that such work would give their work a “‘broader } 


context” and would give non-ES disciplines a “practice” 
orientation. 


Narrow Focus Feared 


Students attending the February 6 meeting at C8 were 
particularly worried about a possible ‘‘sliding emphasis” toward 
ES and away from a commitment to critical social and political 


thought. Professor Pepper then suggested that it be written into | 


‘the charter that the ES program be limited to a fixed percentage 
of C8 courses. It was stressed that ES was not going to be 
“imperialistic,” since it intrinsically depends on interaction 
with other fields. But in interviews after the meeting, some 
faculty members, although they recognized the need for restruc- 
turing, felt that the faculty conception of the situation might 
differ with the Chancellor's. One professor suggested that there 
would be a natural movement toward a professional school if a 
master’s program is established, as the Chancellor has sug- 

gested. 
The restructuring plan for C8 not only has influence over the 
faculty tenure and promotion process, but it may make a 
significant impact on the student body as well. According to 
some faculty members, C8°s change to an ES college may also 
indicate a change in attitude on the part of the administration 
and a trend toward creating a professional school on campus. 
‘Chancellor Sinsheimer, in his first CHP interview (September 
29, 1977) indicated that he would like to attach professional 
cont. on p. 16 


UTEnSE TE | 


by David Arenson 

An administrative law judge will soon rule 

on whether the Fall quarter resignation of 
Oakes student activities co-ordinator 
Douglas Treado was “what a reasonable per- 
son would do who is genuinely seeking em- 
ployment.” 
_ Treado, who resigned last November 15 
over what he called Provost Herman Blake’s 
means of administering the college by “‘ab- 
solute rule,” is now seeking unemployment 
benefits. Under state law, he can receive 
those benefits even though he resigned from 
his job if he can prove that resignation was a 
reasonable act given the conditions he had to 
work in. 

A decision by Judge Anthony Schmidt is 
expected within two weeks. The nature of that 
decision is likely to either repudiate Treado’s 
claims or give them added credibility. 

Treado had charged that Blake left “‘little 
room for both students and staff to have 
reasonable and valuable input to college 
administration, policy and change.” He cited 
Blake’s ‘‘inaccessibility”’ and strict control of 
student activities monies as examples of why 
he found it difficult to remain at Oakes (See 
CHP Nov. 3, 1977). Treado handed in his 
resignation after he was denied a six month 
personal leave by Provost Blake. 

Blake termed Treado’s resignation letter 
“at best almost libelous and circulated to 
bring up controversy.” The letter’s allega- 
tions caused a split in the Oakes community 
over issues of staff input and student power in 


the budgetary process. Feuled by that con- 
troversy, Oakes students have now adopted a 


tentative constitution that forms the basis for 
an organized student government. 

At Friday’ three-hour hearing, Treado re- 
iterated his charges and was backed up by 
former Oakes Business Officer Robert Lim 


426-23 
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Doug Treado T: Takes His Case to Court 


‘Doug Treado 


and former Oakes Activities Committee 
Chairperson Cynthia Lusk. 

Both Lim and Lusk have resigned from 
their posts since Treado left. Lim, under oath, 
said that he resigned because he wanted ‘“‘to 
seek other work,” and that his action was 
basically not prompted by difficulties in deal- 
ing with Provost Blake. He did say, however, 
that “had working conditions been better I 
wold have stayed on longer.” 

Treado’s criticisms of Blake ‘had an un- 
derlying effect on my resignation,”’ he added. 
He testified before Judge Schmidt that he and 
Treado had co-authored ‘‘white paper” in 
November of 1975 that criticized Blake’s 
organization of the Oakes staff and offered 
suggestions on how to reorganize it which 
they felt would have given Oakes staff mem- 
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bers more authority and greater access to the 
S  provdet Lim, who served at Oakes for over 
three years, has a Master’s Degree in Bus- 
iness Administration. Treado had charged 
that Blake was often inaccessible to staff and 


that suggestions by staff often fell on deaf 


ears\ 
Oakes student Cynthia Lusk said she “felt 


crushed” when she discovered that the stud- 
ent-run, Oakes Activities Committee had not 
been consulted by Blake regarding the formu- 
lation of this year’s student activities budget. 
At all other colleges, the provost surrenders 
control of most or all of that budget to 
students, holding veto power over student 
decisions but never using it. The Oakes 
Activities Committee is charged with advis- 
ing the provost on what student groups to 
fund. He either approves or vetoes their 
suggestions, although he has only exercized 
that veto power three times. 


Blake did not consult either Treado or the 


Acivities Committee when formulating the 
budget. The final sum that he passed on to the 
Oakes Activities Committee to fund both 


‘campuswide and Oakes student groups for. 


the whole year was $2,647. In contrast, the 
College V student council controls $13,617. 
and at Cowell, where the entire college com- 
munity participated in making budget deci- 
sions, $24,000. was under student control. 
In early November, the Oakes Activities 
Committee asked Blake to give them the bulk 
of student activities monies, which he had 
appropriated for the salary and related bene- 
fits of one half of one counselor. Blake refus- 
ed, saying that funding the counselor out of 
that budget fulfilled a legitimate student need. 
Lusk testified that she was finally prompt- 
ed to resign because of Blake’s manner of 
selecting Treado’s successor. Blake had ap- 


pointed a selection committee composed of 
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students, faculty and staff. They recommend- 
ed a list of three successors to Treado, but 
Blake rejected the list and appointed Barry 
Kane as acting student activities coordinator. 

Treado, under oath, described what hap- 
pened when Blake took him out to lunch on 
his birthday on December, 13, 1976. He said 
that Blake “began to berate me in front of” 
then-Acting Chancellor Angus Taylor and 
Oakes Administrative Assistant Gwen Lacy. 
He described it as “‘hardly the time or place” 
to criticize an employee. 

But Lacy, also under oath, said, ‘I don’t 
think the provost works that way. I have never 
heard the provost berate people.” 

Jim Lunny, senior personnel analyst for 
UCSC’s personnel office, testified that 
“there were avenues open to solving Treado’s 
problems short of resignation.”’ He said that 
Treado had not made use of the staff person- 
nel grievance policy nor the administrative 
review policy. Treado testified that he had not 
been aware that such avenues were open to 
him. Lunny replied by saying that the person- 
nel office periodically holds orientations in 
which grievance procedures are explained 
but that Treado had never chosen to attend 
one. Treado said that he was so overworked 
‘that he had never had the time to do so. 
Lunny, representing the University, conclud- 
ed by asking Judge Schmidt to “keep manage- 
ment prerogative in mind.” 

Treado had subpeoned Berkeley psychia- 
trist Wendell Lipscomb, but he failed to show 
up due to another court engagement. 
Lipscomb had served as facilitator for the 
Oakes staff retreat last October and Treado 
had hoped he would back up his claims that 
‘many staff emembers stated resentments 
and frustrations towards the provost’s style of 
dealing with the staff."’ Lipscomb will send 
Judge Schmidt a written deposition, however. 
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Davis Speaks to Santa Cruz Republicans 


by Paul Glickman 

Former Los Angeles Police Chief and Republican candidate 
for governor Ed Davis made his first Santa Cruz appearance 
last Saturday night at a Republican Central Committee dinner 
at the Holiday Inn. 

Avowedly anti-feminist, anti-gay and pro—nuclear power, 
Davis told a press conference before the dinner how, as 
governor, he would deal with the problem of burglary: **Lock 
‘em up ‘till they're too old to burgle.”’ With 37 years of law 
enforcement experience, Davis told reporters that “poverty 
does not cause crime.” If this were true, he continued, then 
“wealth would cause goodness.” He classified violators of the 
law as “criminal sociopaths” and ‘“‘psychopathic personalities.” 

Jousting with reporters on a vanety of topics, Davis ques- 
tioned whether US corporations should divest of their invest- 
ments in apartheid South Africa. Noting that we get our 
diamonds from that country, he called attention to black 
majority governments in Africa, such as Idi Amin’s, and asked 
why South Africa should be singled out for its repressive 
policies. 

Davis pounced upon Governor Brown’s recent firing of Dr. 
Josette Mondonaro, head of state drug abuse programs. 
Mondonaro was fired for allegedly using obscene language in a 
letter criticizing another doctor for minimizing the effects of 
child pornography. Rather than fire her, Davis said, he would 
have commended her, adding that her sexual preference (she is 
a lesbian) is “irrelevant” to her job. Evading a question of 
whether he now supports limited gay rights in California, Davis 
warned about homosexual child molesters in the schools. 
However, he does not support the Briggs Initiative. which 
would ban homosexuals from teaching in primary schools, 
because the “existing laws keep them away from children.” 

On welfare, Davis said the best suggestion he has heard so far 
came in a letter from a citizen saying that the legislature should 
give out scrip to taxpayers, and when a welfare recipient is 
granted two hundred dollars, they could go to this taxpayer and 
do two hundred dollars worth of work for him/her, and they 
would sign the scrip proving the work was done. “We can’t 
subsidize people and put them in a life of welfarism,”” warned 
Davis. 


ragtime 


ED DAVIS: BRINGING HOME 


by David Arenson 

Ed Davis can’t get elected. George Murphy, Ronald Reagan, 
and S.I. Hayakawa couldn't get elected either. 

The former LA police chief, known for dope busts and a 
proposal to hang hijackers at girports, flew into town Saturday 
and spoke before 150 Republicans and two UCSC students 
who stood up and called him a fascist. 

It's what they call the mashed potato circuit in campaign 
politics. For $12.50, potential supporters got to.eat dinner with 
the candidate and he got to campaign and test the waters to see 
how well he’s doing. They gave Davis a standing ovation at the 
end of his talk, although it took them awhile to stand up, and 
there were few loud cheers. It took place at the Holiday Inn, as 
these things often do. 

But Davis did have a few ardent supporters in the audience. 
One was Hilda “ans, an elderly lady who periodically places 
ads in the Sentinel with headlines such as “Why Decent 
Women Support the Recall.’ She wore a red dress with fuzzy 
white trim that children can imagine Ms. Santa Claus wearing, 
and close to her heart was pinned a Reagan for President button. 

She eyed me suspiciously and asked what newspaper I was 
from. When she found out, she asked me whether we were “‘on 
the American side or the side of Russian slavery.”’ I assured her 
that we were against slavery. She then told me that the 75 gay 
rights demonstrators outside were ‘*kooks”’ and explained that 
they “are exactly what people are tired of—they’re all on 
welfare."’ One demonstrator told me that Lans ‘came outside 
and started screaming and waving her arms around.” 

The demonstrators, who chanted “Ed Davis, you can’t hide, 
_we know you're on the fascist side,” requested that CHP ask 
Davis to come out and speak to them. We sent him a note as he 
ate dinner, and when one reporter went to ask him what his 
response was, he replied, “If they pay my fare, I'll try to fit it into 
my schedule.” 

They decided not to pay his price and left. A police officer in 
the hotel lobby explained condescendingly that “they left 
because of the rain.”” The police officer standing right next to 
him told us the same thing. They enjoyed tt. 

We werenot exactly welcome there. We look funny and 
didn’t pay to get in. 

Security chief Emest A. Steiner, who described himself as “a 
sustaining member of the Republican Party,” had a security 
guard check our press credentials. One day I was hanging 

around the CHP office and decided to issue myself press 


Asked about provider fraud, such as doctors ripping off 
Medi-Cal for thousands of dollars, Davis blamed *“‘absolute 
inadequate administration” at the state level, and noted that 
“doctors should go to jail if they're defrauding the system.” 

Davis blamed most of California’s ills on Governor Brown. 
He cited Brown's failure to build enough nuclear plants as 
contributing economic problems. He dismissed solar power’s 
potential as “miniscule,” and added we will “probably never 
have the technology for it.” 

Questioned about the problem of storing radioactive waste, 
Davis explained that this waste need only be re-cycled through 
breeder reactors. which, once accomplished, will leave very 
little waste. Davis did not mention the inherent hazards of 
tragsporting waste from nuclear plants to breeder reactors, nor 
did he note that breeder reactors produce plutonium, a more 
dangerous material than waste from fission reactors. 

Davis supports Alan Bakke’s case against the University of 
California because he opposes quotas which exclude applicants 
solely on the basis of race. Instead, he called for extra 
education for minorities in the earlier school years. 

Opposed to state-supported childcare, Davis commented, 
“childcare for school-age children is one thing, but childcare for 
pre school children is another thing.” When queried as to 
how single mothers with jobs can deal with the problem, Davis 


credentils in case a sustaining member of the Republican Party 
ever threatened to kick me out of a function that looked like a 
good gonzo story. 

We got to stay, but not until Steiner explained to a College 
Press Service reporter sitting next to me that one time “hooligans 
like you”’ created a disturbance and he didn't want it to happen 
again. 

But Steiner, despite his little security badge and assorted 
nebulous lapel pins, couldn't stop history from repeating itself. 

Two students wearing pig masks stood up at the end of Davis’ 
speech and one yelled ** You've always been a fascist and you're 
still a fascist.” Before he could slip out the back door, an 
infuriated former county supervisor named Dan Forbus grabbed 
him and hustled him across the room. The student fell down or 
was pushed down and Forbus, who was defeated in 1976 by 

_recall target Phil Baldwin, was led away to be consoled by some 
members of the dumbfounded audience. 

The student was searched and let loose by a security guard, 
who explained to us later that it was only a precaution taken to 
protect Davis. 

The amazed audience couldn’t understand why someone 
would stand up and call the guest of honor a fascist and spoil an 
otherwise lovely evening. In the ensuing shuffle, we couldn't 
reach Davis for comment, but we can presume he’s been 
through things like this before. 

It should be noted that Davis’ speech was in honor of Lincoln 
Day. The Democrats have a corresponding Jefferson-Jackson 
Day and the American Independent Party has a G. Gordon 
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ae 


said they should “use their relatives...a mother should stay with 
her kids until school age.” 

While Harry Wiens, republican candidate for Henry Mello’s 
assembly seat, Jeff Broshear, the clean—cut head of the Ed 
Borovatz recall, State Senator Bob Nimmo , DA hopeful Art 
Danner and Sheriff Al Noren arrived for cocktails, about 75 
people marched in front of the Holiday Inn, chanting and 


. Singing, ‘Briggs, Bryant, Davis, don’t you try and save us!”’ At 


one point during the dinner the demonstrators sent a note to 
Davis asking him to come out and address them. He said he 
would if they paid his fee and if he could fit them in his schedule. 

The dinner celebrated Abraham Lincoln’s birthday, so Davis 
began his speech with a call for the Republican party to 
broaden its base of support, much the way Lincoln built his 
party over a century ago and how the Democrats are doing 
today. After this appeal to accept extremists like himself, Davis 
launched into a Reagan-like polemic, warning that ‘‘we’re 
heading very much toward Socialism under Democratic aus- 
pices. He railed against nameless/faceless bureaucracies and 
government controls, calling them a “fourth branch of govern- 
ment...an extra-constitutional form of governmental control.” 

According to Davis, the Russian Czars perfected bureauc- 
racies, and weren't really “such bad fellows, they just had a lot 
of bad people working for them.” 

Davis made his pitch for nuclear power by appealing to his 
wealthy audience's affinity for appliances like electric-powered 
brooms: “All those marvelous things everyone wants are 
nothing without nuclear power.” 

Davis rounded out his performance by opposing gun control 
because it is a “liberal myth.” by promising he won't sign into 
law any state commission without cutting out two others, and by 
charging the California Coastal Act with allowing “upper class 
elitists” to keep the lower classes away from the beaches. 

The crowd gave a warm ovation after his speech, but it paled 
in comparison to that accorded District Attorney candidate Art 
Danner when he was introduced earlier. Former Supervisor 
Dan Forbus, defeated in the last election by Phil Baldwin, told 
CHP that the dinner was a fund-raiser for the Republican 


Committee, and did not represent an endorsement of Davis’ 
candidacy. 


THE BACON 


Liddy Day. 

Davis explained to us that if Lincoln were alive today, he'd 
have difficulty living with the government’s distribution of 
power. He attacked bureaucracy and talked of Imperial Russian 
bureaucrats, explaining that “the Czars really weren't bad 
fellas. When they oppressed the people, they did it indirectly.” 
Damn Czars never could do anything right. 

But the point he had to make was that government is too big 
and too unresponsive to the people. All politicians say that 
nowadays and it strikes a responsive chord. “‘We aren’t really 
sophisticated to see who's enslaving us,”’ said the chief, adding, 
“We believe in free enterprise. The other side believes in 
socialism." The “other side,” of course, is the Democratic 
Party. Hilda Lans hadn't looked so excited since Reagan won 
Texas. 

Taxes, Davis explained, are too high. And one reason that he 
doesn’t like property taxes is that he doesn’t like taxes on wealth 
(°). The audience of mink coats and recall funders ate it up. 

But the scary thing about Ed Davis is that he doesn’t back up 
some of his more questionable points with much logic. At the 
press conference he was asked if he felt that poverty was a 
possible cause of crime. He said it wasn’t and that we’d all better 
take psych 101 before making any crazy conclusions like that. I 
told him that some people steal to eat. He asked me if I had ever 
personally known any, and when, on the spur of the moment, I 
could not honestly answer yes, he let it be known that he’d 
proven his point. 

But he didn’t prove his point and the same man who once said, 
“T can look at a face and generally tell if the person has come to 
Christ’ may someday have a lot of faces looking to him for 
caring and intelligent decisions. Evasion and condescension are 
not answers to anyone’s problems. 

His followers, with their jewelry and their recall, were 
shocked at cries of fascism. But it is exactly the thoughtlessness 
behind Davis’ unrefined and dogmatic views that leads to abuse 
of power, whether it be on the left or the right. The audience 
seemed to agree with his eighth grade civics approach to our 
social ills and in doing so waded knee deep in the roots of 
fascism without understanding what it was. 

Hilda Lans probably won't be wearing a Davis for President 
button in 1984. But few people six years ago would have 
expected her to be wearing a Reagan button in 1976. And 1977. 
And 1978. Remember, a state that elected Murphy, Reagan. 
and Hayakawa can do anything. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION AT EIGHT 
The restructuring of College Eight is a potentially 


beneficial development for this university. Restruc- 
turing would bring a more organized and coherent 
focus to the college’s academic program and unburden 
the exhausted faculty. Many important questions, 
however, remain to be answered. 


The process of restructuring has had little student 
input, so far. This is distressing in light. of College 
Eight’s unique student body and strong current empha- 
sis in the social sciences. How restructuring will effect 
students and student concerns needs to be addressed 
by the students themselves. 


Faculty at Eight have announced that the college’s 
future emphasis on environmental studies and marine 
studies will follow the interdisciplinary path. We urge 
students to organize, join the College Eight restruc- 
turing committees, and fight for this concept. 


* 


Bureaucracy 


Dear Editor: — 

Two events prompt my writing this letter, 
your State of the Campus address and a form 
letter from the College Scholarship Service. 
Dr. Sinsheimer, you have no realization of 
the negative environment that surrounds the 
student here on campus. In your address 
statement you mentioned a “rapidly changing 
external environment” and a ‘‘declining en- 
rollment crisis.” To meet this challenge, 
“recruiting” and the ‘“‘quality and character 
of the educational program’”’ needed improv- 
ing. What about the internal educational 
climate, Dr. Sinsheimer? Who’s working on 
that? You have 6,000 potential recruiters on 
campus who would sing the praises of UCSC 
to all if only the goddamn system you admin- 
ister would see them as humans. Allow me to 
elaborate. .There isn’t a day which goes by 
without the “system” telling me I’m a cipher. 
For instance, that form letter I received 
instructed me to provide my financial aid 
program with additional parental financial 
data. Dr Sinsheimer, for two years consecu- 
tively on my F.A.F., to C.S.S., covering my 
F.I.A., P?'ve checked the boxes age—43, and 
“parents deceased.’’ The “system,” by per- 
mitting these indignities perpetuates our in- 
visibility. Tell me Dr. Sinsheimer, why does 
the system you support so demean human 
beings in so many small ways? 

And the worst of all, Mr. Chancellor, is 
what it does to those who service us. They 
have forgotten that when you serve that which 
makes humans less, you become less. More 
each day you see a division grow between 
student and service personnel as the system 
undermines their humanness. Why treat 
students as individuals when that which pays 
you de-emphasizes their individuality. Each 
day they react more and interact less. Then 
one day the final realization; While you 
hitchhike to campus and watch those same 
people who smile across those “‘MacDonald’”’ 
like counter-tops at Central Services drive 
past me without seeing; While you stand in 
those many impersonalized alphabetized lin- 
es and look into the “‘no-seeing”’ eyes of those 
who service you as they tell you your checks 
are delayed but never why; while at the 
Library where another pair of ‘‘no-seeing 
eyes” tells you, ““Yes, you.were fined illegal- 


‘ly, but there is no way to undo it, so if you 


want your transcript, pay it!’ Yes, the mes- 
sage of all these events is finally clear—in the 
UC System, the student is “invisible.” 


Yours Truly, 
Name Withheld 


South Africa 


The following letter includes an important 
announcement concerning a debate discuss 
ing UC investment policy. 


‘To: Joe Silverman Provost 


Stevenson College 
Dear Joe: 

Hope you and Santa Cruz are doing well. I 
miss the college very much, so please don’t let 
it float away in this storm. 

Just thought you’d like to know that, 
Saturday, February 25, at 6:30 am, on 
radio station KYUU 99.7 FM, and Sunday, 

‘February 26, at 5:00 am and 11:00 pm on 
KMBR 680 AM, two UCSC graduates, and 
one UC Regent will be on the air discussing 
UC and corporate investments in South Africa. 
The program is called ‘‘Rap Session.” 

Rebecca Reiss and Regent William Coblentz 
debate the policy, while Carol Benedict, also 
of Stevenson, moderates. The show was taped 
yesterday afternoon, and speaking from my 
angle, it is one of the most timely, and 
informative programs I’ve produced here at 
KNBR. 

Ms. Reiss represents “‘UC People for a 
Free South Africa,” the group involved with 
the 400 student arrests last year at Santa 
Cruz. She is very knowledgable, and articu- 
larly presents the “de-investment argument” 
with hard hitting facts and probing questions. 
Regent Coblentz outlines University policy, 
and gives thought provoking insights into the 
decision to protect UC investments and share- 
holders. 

It is refreshing to hear the polar views from a 


former student, and the Chairman of the 
Board of Regents discussed in such a calm, 
intelligent, respectful manner. I’m sure the 
entire University community, as well as resi- 
dents of the Bay Area will enjoy and learn 
from this dialogue. 
Please don’t miss it!!! 
Sincerely, 
Regina McConahay 
Producer, “Rap Session” 
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SAGA 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for your amazing article on our 
food service. Your logic and insight into the 
issues Sure were interesting and enlightening. 
Starting from the end of the article I see that 
“When SAGA loses, the University loses.” 
And, obviously, when the University loses, 
the cost will be passed on to the students.” 
Until reading your article I would have 
thought that if SAGA won, the dough would 
be coming out of the University’s and stud- 
ents’ pockets. I see I was all wrong—SAGA/ 
UCSC students have metamorphosed into 
one throbbing entity. 

Reading further backward I see that it won't 
after all be such a big problem to find jobs for 
the 40 to 60 people that could be displaced by 
closing down one dining hall. Don Van Den 
Berg’s alacrity and skill at finding ONE JOB 
has heartened me. Employment abounds in 
Santa Cruz. 

Then! I am further heartened to see Tom 
Gibson, the general SAGA manager on 
campus, so altruistic in his interests. The 
deficit you mention is 100% SAGA’s yet Mr. 
Gibson shows us that his main concern is for 
the University and how we might reorganize 
ourselves. A more self-interested individual, 
as myself, would have been less worried 
about UCSC and more concerned with how I 
could better run my operation (For instance, I 
see a captive market and literally free kitchen 
space to capitalize upon after regular dining 

” hours). é 

Might I note: SAGA is losing money not 
mainly out of stolen food or silverware but 
because their fixed costs are skyrocketing, 
i.e., too many people are being let off of the 
meal plan. Using typical bureaucratic crises 
strategy and spurred by the declining enroll- 
ment, the Campus Food Committee has rec- 
ommended (by majority decision) to go to 
locked dining and close one-half of Crown- 
Merrill and one-half of Cowell-Stevenson for 
next quarter. 

You might also be interested in knowing 
that: 


1) If SAGA loses money for the regular , 


school year they don’t necessarily lose for the 
whole year. I know that their summer prog- 
ram last year was very profitable. 
2) SAGA corporation is more than just a 
“profit-oriented”’ corporation. It is the largest 
such company in its field and probably knows 
better than UCSC what it is doing when it 
makes a food contract. 
3) If the number of boarders does drop 
below 1300, SAGA cannot leave the campus 
for at least 90 days after giving notice of their 
intent to do so (They must remain in service 
for this period). 
As a Campus Food Committee member I 
recommend that: 
1) More people, but not everyone, be made 
to remain on the board plan. 
2) Costs for people on campus reflect real 
services rendered. A rooming student should 
pay only for his housing and shouldn't be 
made to subsidize other people's food, as in 
the present situation. A boarder would pay 
the true costs of his food. 
3) We go to locked dining only on a trial 
basis across the whole campus. 
4) We don’t close any dining halls or parts 
thereof. 
5) We students stop wasting a good thing— 
like real plates, glass glasses, ceramic mugs, 
‘the privilege to eat outside and in the 
company of non-boarding friends. 


Respectfully submitted, 
’ Mark M. Gonzalez 
Member, Campus Food Committee 


Stat spat 
Dear Editor: 

Where did Spencer Sherman get those 
statistics? In point of fact, the retention fig- 
ures for four years at Oberlin College is 
only 60%— hardly more impressive than the 
50% rate at UCSC. Declining and unstable 
enrollments are major problems afflicting 
practically every college and university in 
this country. The dilemmas cited seem symp- 
tomatic of the times we live in; any 
notion that they are particularly more acute at 
UCSC per se is, perhaps, an unrealistic 
representation. 

Pauline Sobel 

Crown College 

I got my figures from the Chancellor's Task 

Force on Basic Values. Where did you get 
yours ?—S.S. 


Arf Arf 


Dear folks: 

Me’n’ my dog Magic have travelled togeth- 
er for about two years now. He’s a lively and 
clever mutt who’s befriended many a college 
Student and landlord on both Eastern and 
Western seaboards, where he’s remained a 
furtive, tho’ much fussed over, resident. He 
was a quasi-well-guarded rumor on campus 
when I lived in the dorm at College Five last 
quarter; and he surely helped students with 
many an unwanted table scrap. 

OK, so what is all this nonsense about $50 
fines, student dog-catchers (an odious breed), 
and banning animals altogether from campus? 
These are grave and ludicrous proposals, 
obviously put forth by persons who have 
never even pet a dog, run through a field with 
one, nor had one lick the tears off their 
cheek during an occasional bout with melan- 
cholia. 

Dogs have been faithful companions and 
even inspiration to everyone from Gertrude 
Stein (who first discovered the wondrous 
rhythmic possibilities of sentences while lis- 
tening to her dog, Basket, lapping water), to 
Andy Worhol to John Steinbeck to Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti. Dogs are the last, fleeting remi- 
niscence to a time when humans and animals 
shared some form of interaction or contact. 

And why all the uproar about doggie-doo 
and personal invasions onthe plant life? I've 
never seen a dog attack a plant, tho’ I have 
witnessed hoards of humans trampling in- 
nocent patches of baby-grass. And as for the 
animals’ bodily functions, I believe animals 
and bushes or forests have shared a peaceably 
organic, symbiotic relationship since time 
immemorable. If humans insist on plastering 
every square inch of green earth with cement, 
then they must simply watch where they step. 

Vicious dogs are the result of negligent or 
abusive owners, children or others who tease 
the animal in excess, or else competition 
between the animals for females in heat. I 
have encountered many canines on campus, 
and have yet to hear tell of an attack or even a 
threatening dog. 

I can understand the legal problems of 
allowing pets to reside in the dorms, since 
they are declared “health hazards,’ (I remain 
skeptical on this point; I mean, they call bare 
human feet “health hazards,” and we all 
know how much bunk and applesauce that 
is!). Just the sheer number of creatures in- 
habiting the dorms, if allowed, would be 
enough to make even the most open-minded 
bursar or provost blanch. (I might interject 
here than I believe strongly in the respon- 
sibility and commitment every pet-owner 
should take in neutering their male or female 
pet to keep the pet population in reasonable 


roportion!). 
ron ) cont. on p. 18 
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Collective Bargaining at UCSC 


by David Sackman 

“Students get all excited about struggles half-way across the 
world but don’t seem to want to get involved in the struggle right 
where they work!” an office worker once told me, referring to 
student employees of the university. Indeed, amidst all the 
theoretical discussion of ‘‘class struggle,” it is often forgotten 
that this very university is also a work-place, in fact the largest 
‘in Santa Cruz. Clericat work is no less drudging, and night work 
‘no less tiring in the redwoods than anywhere else. The fact that 
cannery workers in Watsonville make higher wages than 
many university employees is no consolation either. 

But university workers have been getting together to improve 
their working conditions like workers in other sectors have 
done. The American Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees—AFSCME—Local 1728, AFL-CIO, has been 
representing its members here (any non-academic employee 
can join, including temporary and student workers) in local 
grievances for two years. For example, two night custodians 
who were unjustly fired received an award of back pay (they did 
not ask for reinstatement) after AFSCME filed a grievance 
(CHP, September 30, 1976). 

Two years ago, some may remember that the workers at the 
Baytree Book Store initiated a boycott after being bounced back 
and forth between Folletts (the company which ran the store 

- under contract) and the university. The boycott, supported by 
the union and the students, resulted in Folletts leaving Santa 


Cruz. SAGA workers now face the same dilemma of working 
for a private company on contract with the university. SAGA 
workers have affiliated with AFSCME. Most SAGA workers 
only get $3.00 an hour for work which would be classified at 
$3.29 by the university’s own wage scale. Even that wage was 
increased from minimum wage only after a struggle. 

This case by case struggle, however, may change drastically 
if certain state legislation passes. After farmworkers won the 
right to collective bargaining through the Agricultural Labor 
Relations Act, and the State Employee Relations Act was 
passed last year, UC and California State University employ- 
ees have been left the only workers in the state without 
collective bargaining. Howard Berman’s (D-LA) Higher Education 
Collective Bargaining Bill, AB 1091, Would extend these rights 
to the more than 100,000 academic and non-academic employ- 
ees in the UC and CSU systems. Ther Berman Bill was written 
by a coalition of employee organizations in the UC and CSU 
systems, including AFSCME. 

What will collective bargaining mean? It will mean that 
university employees can organize and have their union repre- 
sent them in negotiations with their employer—the university. 
Lettuce pickers, bus drivers, and auto workers all have this 
right, and through their unions have won wages higher than most 
employees at the university. University employees are excluded 
from many protections, including 15 minute breaks every two 
hours. Other workers are guaranteed this, while the university 


may give and take this “luxury” at their whim. 

Berman’s office expects AB 1091 to be considered by the | 
Senate Education Committee late this month. This committee | 
voted down the bill last year after it had passed the Assembly by 
an overwhelming 56— 14 vote. The swing votes in the committee 
are Senators Arlen Gregorio (D-Menlo Park) and Albert | 
Rodda(D.—Sacramento). The UC Regents are opposed to the 
bill (see CHP articles on Regent’s connections). University 
President David Saxon has given a cautious endorsement of 
collective bargaining, hoping that AB 1091 can be watered- 
down to the university’s liking. 

The most serious change, from.UC employee’s point of view, 
is a possible ammendment deleting the university form the bill 
entirely. Another attempted ammendment would delete the 
Agency Shop provision, which would allow a union to negotiate 
a service fee for non-members for whom it bargains for benefits 
and protection. AFSCME is urging all staff and UCSC ff 
community to put pressure on these two senators, Gregorio and | 
Rodda, to vote for passage of AB 1091 through committee 
unchanged. AFSCME is also encouraging workers to come 
together to discuss what they want and need in their job when | 
collective bargaining does come. 

For more information about collective bargaining, or about 
the union, contact David at 335-2575 (x3171) or Cheryl at | 
423-0230 (x2814), or write; AFSCME Local 1728, 109 


Why Students Must Register to Vote 


by G. William Domhoff 


= College Eight 
If Santa Cruz is a good place for students, it is because 


students registered and voted in the early 1970's. If itis going to 
be a better place for students—on housing, on busses, on social 
services—then it is imperative that every student at UCSC be 
registered and voting in the next two years. 

UCSC students now enjoy pretty good bus service. But that 
bus service wouldn't be as good as it is if progressive people 
responsive to student needs had not been elected to the city 
council and county board of supervisors over the past eight 
years, for it was these people who appointed members of the 
transit board. 

There are ways in which the bus service could be better. 
There should be a student on the transit board. But there won't 
be if students don’t take a hand in determining the governance of 
‘he city and the county. 

Housing is tight in Santa Cruz. But it will be tighter if the 
Housing Authority doesn’t care. And it won't care if it doesn't 
have appointees elected with the help of UCSC students. 


FEMINIST 


by Andrea Carmen 
Communications Task Force Member 


I've just decided that I've been sitting here, exchanging blank 
looks with this piece of paper, a bit too long while trying to think 
up a great opening line for this first-time-ever endeavor. You 
know—something witty to reflect the proper historic apprecia- 
tion of the moment, without being either pretentious or flippant. 
Maybe some of you who are experienced in this kind of 
communicating can let me know if the twin temptations to be 
cleyer or ponderous are inevitable. (Yes, I know that it’s just 
City ona Hill, and that does help some.) At any rate, as you can 
see, I no longer have a blank page to contend with (a 
psychological hurdle, according to the popular mythology 
about creative writing), so I can relax some and begin to share 
with you our ideas about this forum, and why we ve undertaken 
it. 

First of all, “*we™ are the Communications Task Force of the 
UCSC Women’s Studies Collective. For those of you who 
don’t know about the Collective, we are a group of women (we 
are open to including men, but it seldom happens) who 
collectively “run” the Women’s Studies major. There are those 
of us who have taken on a bigger chunk of the responsibility and 
time commitment—there are faculty and student co-ordinators 
and a Resource Committee to coordinate the Collective's 
activities-—but most of the functions of the Collective in which 

most members participate are carried out by task forces and in 
bi-monthly meetings. These include task forces, Internship 
(responsible for implementing and supervising the Internship 
field study program), Library (involved in setting up a Women’s 
Studies Library), Academic Majors (takes care of the red tape 


Power in Santa Cruz shifted significantly when students 
began voting. The government became more responsive to the 
needs of general citizens. It began to care more about the 
environment. If students hadn’t cared about Santa Cruz, 
Mission Street would be a big freeway, Lighthouse Point would 
be a convention center. 

Students in the past cared about Santa Cruz and felt part of it. 
Students of today have come to believe they don’t have the right 
to vote in Santa Cruz, or shouldn't involve themselves in Santa 
Cruz. They don’t realize they are living on the legacy of past 
student involvement in the city. If the trend of disinterest 
continues, there will be legacy for students who come to UCSC 
five years from now. 

Then there is revenue sharing. Revenue sharing is important 
for many of the social service and cooperative agencies in Santa 
Cruz.Many of these agencies help students. Some are run by 
former students who are concerned about the community. But 
revenue sharing monies can be put to other uses if the 
supervisors and council members so will it. 

In 1973, student votes were the margin of difference in 


| 
Cooper St., Santa Cruz. 
| 


electing Sally DiGirolamo to the city council, and Sally went on 
to be one of the leading voices on the city council for 
neighborhoods, forthe environment, for social services. Vilified 
by the downtown establishment—feared by it—she lost her seat 
in 1977 because the student vote went down to only 30%. We 
can now look forward to more revenue sharing money going to 
paving city streets, and less to social services. 

UCSC and the university community are a vital part of Santa 
Cruz. They provide millions of dollars in consumer spending 
which benefits the downtown establishment which invited the 
university here. This university community has a right—and a 
need—to be heard in city and county politics. It matters to 
students who is on the transit board, the housing authority, and 
in the DA’s office. Even though the specific persons who make 
up the student body changes completely every four years, the 
student body is a permanent part of the community, with 
continuing needs. 

It is for these reasons that students ought to register and vote 
for the elections in June, 1978, and beyond. The balance of 
power in Santa Cruz hinges upon this vote. 


FORUM: TASK FORCE 


of the academic bureaucracy, such as approving senior theses 
and courses of study, as well as drawing up criteria for Women’s 
Studies classes and suggesting which courses offered on cam- 
pus meet these criteria each quarter), as well as Series and 
Programs, Consciousness Raising, and Fundraising. 

I have shared this information about the Collective and its 
internal politics to let you know what kind of orientation we, as 
members of the Communications Task Force, are likely to 
have, and also to build up to the traditiona! disclaimer: that we 
are, herein and into the future, representing only ourselves as 
individuals, and not the Collective as a whole, by opinions that 
we express in this forum. Nevertheless, each of us, while writing 
as an individual, feels responsibility to the task force members, 
to the Collective as a whole, and to all women on this campus, to 
utilize this space in a way that will reflect our commitment to 
meeting the needs of women, while never claiming to “speak for 
women” in an all-inclusive sense (as if this were even possible!). 

And this brings me to (and in a way, already expresses) our 
reasons for wanting to write this forum in the first place. We felt 
a glaring lack of women’s voices and viewpoints reflected in 
City on a Hill, and decided to remedy this omission by 
providing a forum for women to share, as women, their 
opinions, feelings, gripes, critiques, and victories with each 
other and “the world.’ We envision feminist criticisms of films 
and other arts, interviews, sharing about pro-women services 
and organizations on campus and in town, and exposes of sexist 
behavior and attitudes, institutional and otherwise, that are in 
evidence in our community. On the behalf of all of us, I hope 
you, especially women, will write to us in care of Kresge 
College or this paper with suggestions, comments, feedback, 
and announcements. 


To start the ball rolling, I would like to submit a strong protest 
about the “Punk Rock” article in February 2’s CHP. The 
“joking” reference to a fictitious band, **The Talking Cunts,” 
was an unfortunate and insulting attempt at humor by sexual 
objectification of women, and both the writer, one “Risk 
Kuppin,” and the editor share in the responsibility for it. 
Undoubtedly, some of you are thinking at this very moment, 
“how petty these feminists are” (forgive me if I’m under- 
estimating you here, but I’ve heard this type of reaction so often 
before). In fact, it is precisely the joking unconsciousness of this 
type of comment that is so offensive. The reality that women are 
fair game for such “harmless fun” through objectification of our 
sexuality is a part of our lives, and something we all have to deal 
with on a day to day basis. The fact that, conservatively, one out 
of three of us has been or can expect to be sexually attacked, is 
directly related by way of a “functional fit’ to the easy, casual 
way that our bodies are accessible to all men in objectified form 
in so many “little’’ ways, and such “tasteless little jokes” that 
“mean no harm” come revealingly easy. We women have been 
successfully made to feel abashed and intimidated all too often 
by accusations of “making such a big deal out of such a little 
thing, and comments like “I said I’m sorry, isn’t it enough, 
already.” (The reactions to the recent protest against the 
Crossroads wet T-shirt contest are a case in point!) I hope more 
men will begin to look at the reality of women’s lives with 
enough consciousness and insight to see why it’s not enough. 
We have a right to demand that men take collective respospon- 
sibility for their own and each other's participation in the sexual 
objectification of women, of which even the “insignificant” ° 
comments and off-handed jokes are significant contributions to 
the rape culture we live in. 
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Thursday 


KZSC — 88.1 FM. News and Public Affairs, 6 pm. 

COLLEGE V COLLEGE NIGHT — Featuring Vernon Hall, folksing- 
er and guitarist. 6:15 pm., College V Dining Hall, FREE. 

WORLD OPPRESSED JEWISH SYMPOSIUM — ‘Jews in the 
Arab Lands.” The plight of Jewish communities throughout the world, 
focusing on particularly oppressive conditions. 7 pm, Rm. 131 Cowell. 
FREE. 

TOURNAMENT — Open Doubles Volleyball. For all women and men 
players. 7 pm., West Gym. 

METTING — Literature majors and interested students. We shall 
discuss the literature major and how we can change it. 7pm., Rm. 175 
Stevenson. 

LECTURE — Dick Criley, president of Monterey Chapter of ACLU and 
director of Northern Calif. division of NCARL will speak on Senate Bill 
1437 (criminal code revisions act) and what can be done about it. 
Remember Senate Bill 1? This new bill restricts lots of rights. 7:30 pm., 
Rm. 321 Kresge. FREE. 

LECTURE — Lucile Newman, Division of Biology and Medicine, 
Brown University: ““Non-prescriptive Fertility Regulation Methods.” 8 
pm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 

SLIDE/DISCUSSION — By members of UCSC China Friendship 
Delegation: ‘Reflections on China: Impressions and Experience.’ 8 pm., 
Oakes College Art Lounge, FREE. 

MEETING — General planning for the Students Democratic Union. 8 
pm., Music East. y 

MOVIE — “Eiger Sanction,” with Clint Eastwood. 8 and 10:15 pm., 
Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. students, 50¢, others $1. 

MEETING — The Student Representatives to the Committee on 
Education will hold the first of their student meetings. | pm. in Soc. Sci 
145. All students with concerns or questions regarding the Education 
Board are urged to attend. These meetings will be held every other 
Thursday. . 
KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — 9 pm. Mark Murphy Quartet. From 
New York. $3. Kuumbwa Jazz Center. 

KUSP — “Women’s Waves.” Women in the armed forces documentary 
with interview with ex-WAC. 4 pm. 


Friday 


CHANGE OF STUDY LIST — Last day to drop a course without a $3. 
fee. Registrar's office. 

REMOVAL OF GRADE I — Last day to file petitions to remove falt 
quarter incompletes. $5. fee. Registrar's Office. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. News: 6 pm. Interview with David Cope, contempor- 
ary composer: 7 pm. 

LECTURE/FILM — “Dupont Guy.” Speaker: Curtis Choy, filmmaker 
and producer, maker of “Dupont Guy” from Chonk Moon Hunter 
Productions: “San Francisco China Town” 7 pm., Charles E. Merrill 
Lounge, FREE. 

LECTURE/CONCERT — Lighthouse Full Gospel Choir, Seaside, 
CA. “Gospel Music—Black Historical Perspectives.” 7:30 pm., Merrill 
Dining Hall. FREE. i 

DANCE — Another Harvey Ball, featuring “Santa Cruz.” Rock and roll 
into the weekend at the Crown College Dining Hall. 9 pm. Crownies, $1. 
others, $1.50. FREE refreshments. 

FILM — “Lovejoy’s Nuclear War and Mr. Nixon's Secret Legacy.” (The 
Counterforce Docirine). 7:30 pm. at The Gault School, 1320 Seabright 
Ave. at Broadway. 

WOMEN’S MUSIC CONCERT — There will be a concert of women’s 
music with Woody Simmons, Jake Lampert and Homespun at 8 pm. at the 
First Congressional Church on High Street: banjo, country, rhythm and 
blues, boogie music. Tickets are $3.50 at the door. Produced by Women’s 
Works. 

KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — Omar Hakim Khayyan Group. Blues 
pianist and vocalist. $2.50, Kuumbwa Jazz Center. 

KUSP — “Out on the Rolling Sea."’ Les Paul and his hot guitar. Special. 


p Saturday 


KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — Solar Plexus. $3. 9 pm. Kuumbwa Jazz 
Center. 

KUSP — “Latino America Presente.” Interview with Cuban composer 
Silvi Rodriguez (en Espanol) plus Cuban music. |! pm. “It Takes All 
Kinds.”’ Fats Waller favorites. 9 pm. 


KZSC — 88.1 FM. From Pacifica Productions: Fredrico Fellini.” 6 pm. 


SIERRA CLUB HIKE — 5 miles in Fall Creek to barrel mill and 
limestone kiln historical areas. Bring lunch and water. Meet at County 
Government Center parking lot at 9 am. or Fall Creek parking lot off 
Felton Empire Road at 9:30. Call 335-7496. 

FEMALE SEXUALITY WORKSHOP — with Barbara Tenney. For 
women who want to explore their sexuality in a small group setting. Items 
to be discussed include: sexual scripts, female sexual response, communi- 
cation of sexual wants, and examining self and body images. Fee: $15. Y 
members; $18. non-members. Pre-registration, required. 426-3062. 
MOTORCYCLE DAY RIDE — For cycles of 200cc and up. Bring 
lunch for noon. Trip to take in scenic back roads and points of interest. 
Leave East Field House parking lot, 9 am. 

‘CHINESE NEW YEAR — Attend the biggest party of the year in San 
Francisco. Space still available for college VIII students, $1.25. Leave 
East Field House parking lot 11 am. Sign up in advance in PE office. 
MOVIE — “Harlan County USA.” 8 and 10:15 pm., Stevenson Dining 
Hall. Stev. students, 50¢, others, $1. 

MOVIE — “The Seventh Seal,”’ directed by Ingmar Bergman. 7 and 9:30 
pm., Classroom II. $1. 

MOVIE — “Robin Hood.” The original technicolor version with Erroll 
Flynn, Olivia DeHaviland, and Basil Rathbone. 7:30 and 9:30 pm., 
Crown Dining Hall. Crownies, $1., others $1.25. 


Sunday 


FIELD TRIP — The Gay and Lesbian Alliance goes to Ano! Field trip 
and tour of Ano Nuevo State Reserve for all interested lesbians and gay 
men. Limited to first 20. Meet at Barn Theater parking lot at 1:45 for rides. 
Be early. Rides leave at 2 pm. 

CONCERT — Crown Chamber Players. William Van den Burg, cello: 
William Corbett-Jones, piano. Works by Grieg, Schubert, Brahms, 
Beethoven. 2:30 pm., Crown Dining Hall, FREE. ‘ 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. “Sportsrap” with Paul and Jeff. 6 pm. 

MOVIE — “Fritz the Cat.” 7 and 9:30 pm., Classroom II, $1. 
MOVIES — Two films on the Indian holy man and world spiritual 
teacher, Sathya Sai Baba: “Celebration,” and “Sathya Sai Baba: His 


Life and His Message."’ 8 pm., Merrill Dining Hall, FREE. 

KUSP — “Sunday Night Special.” 15-minute comedy hour and Billy 
Ward and the Dominoes in depth special. 9 pm. 

NBA GAME — Golden State Warriors Vs. LA Lakers. The traditional 
rivalry will tip off at 1 pm., Oakland Coliseum. Bus leaves East Field 
House parking lot | 1 am. $7. includes transportation and ticket. Advance 
reservations required at the PE office. 


Monday 


ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE HOLIDAY — Campus 
offices will be closed. 

LECTURE — “Integration/Body, Mind and Spirit.” Roberta Bristol, 
teacher of yoga and body awareness: Ann Barros, current UCSC yoga 
teacher;Karen Space. Santa Cruz Polarity Health Educator: Kathy 
Quinn, teacher of judo and self-detense. 2:30 pm., Rm. 212 Soc. Sci. 
FREE. Women’s Re-Entry Program. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. News and Public Affairs: 6 pm. The Women’s Radio 
Collective: "Women in Asian Disciplines,” with Aminah Clark and 
Kathy Quinn, 8 pm. 


KUSP — “Future Think.” Ray Bradbury speaks on the space age as 
creative challenge. 9 pm. 


Tuesday 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Conrad Begelein, UC Santa Barbara: 
Stratigraphy and Diagenesis of Modern Carbonates, Bahamas.” 4 pm., 
Rm. 165 Appl. Sci. FREE. 

BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Howard Wang, UCSC Associate Professor 
of Biology: *Phospholipid-protein Interaction in the Membrane of 
Acholeplasma laidlawii.” 4 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall I, FREE. 
KZSC — 88.1 FM. News and Public Affairs, 6 pm. 

GAY AND LESBIAN ALLIANCE — Planning meeting. All lesbians 
and gay men are encouraged to come and help with GALA’s activities. 7 
pm., Charles E. Merrill Lounge. 

MOVIES — “Pick-up on South Street.” directed by Samuel Fuller, 
starring Richard Widmark, Jean Peters, Thelma Ritter: “They Live by 
Night,” directed by Nicholas Ray. Starring Stewart Granger, Cathy 
O’Donald. 7:30 pm., Classroom II, $1. 

CONCERT — Concord String Quartet, New York. Mark Sokol and 
Andrew Jennings, violin; John Cochanowski, viola: Norman Fisher, 
cello. A concert of chamber music. 8 pm., Kresge Town Hall. Students 
and senior citizens, $2.50, general, $3.50. 


BACKGAMMON NIGHT — An evening of relaxed backgammon in a 
setting with soft music and friends. Bring your board. An instructor will be 
on hand to teach the game to interested beginners. 8 pm., Banana Joe’s, 
Crown. FREE. 
KUSP — “Ice on a Hot Stove.” Live poetry readings with Morton 
Marcus. 3 pm. 


Wednesday 


SLIDE SHOW/LUNCHEON — Julia Morgan Slide Show and Lunch- 
con with Sara Boutelle, a local architectural historian, and co-author of 
“Women In American Architecture,” will present a slide show featuring 
architecture of Julie Morgan (architect of Hearst's Castle and many west 
coast Y’s) at a salad bar luncheon. $2.50 includes lunch. Preregistration 
required. 426-3062. 11:30 am. Childcare available by reservation. 


MOVIE — “Wild in the Streets,” a classic Roger Corman film. 7 and 
9:30 pm., Kresge Town Hall. Kresge students 50¢, others, 75¢., 


MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Richard Criddle, Professor 
of Biochemistry, UC Davis: **Chemical Reactions Catalyzed by the 
Mitochondrial ATPase.” 4 pm., Rm. 397, Thimann Labs, FREE. 
KZSC — 88.1 FM. News and Public Affairs, 6 pm. 

KUNG FU PRACTICE — Anybody interested in learning the ancient 
martial art, Kung Fu, is welcome to join us on Wednesdays, 3:30 to5 pm., 


and Fridays, ! to 3 pm. Martial Aits Room, East Field House. Through 
Winter Quarter. 


KUSP — “Monterey Bay All-Star Review.” Class K owner-built 
housing discussion with Hal Levin. 3 pm. 


MEETING — Task Force for Instructional Improvement. | to 3 pm., 
Rm. 219, McHenry Library. 


UNIVERSITY CHRISTAIN WORSHIP SERVICES — Meditation 
by Rev. Bernie Comeliussen, First Congregational Church, S.C. Stud- 
ents, faculty, and staff from all denominations are invited to attend. 
Campus ministry staff and select faculty members will be preachers. 
Christian student organizations will help plan services. 7:30 pm., Health 
Center Library. 


INAUGURAL LECTURE — Pavel Machotka, UCSC Professor ot 
Psychology: “Landscape into Art: Cezanne and his Motif.” 8 pm., 
Thimann Lecture Hall III, FREE. 


Thursday 


SPEECH — Jesus Romo, Director of the Maricopa County Organizing 
Project (MCOP) will be on campus. MCOP has been organizing 
undocumented workers on agri-business ranches in southern Arizona. 
Last fall, they won several citrus ranch strikes. MCOP is the first group to 
attempt forming a coalition of both documented and undocumented 
workers in the same union. Currently, MCOP has some 3000 workers out 
on strike against large onion ranchers. Mr. Romo will be speaking at noon, 
in the Charles E. Merrill Lounge. 


KUSP — “Wireless News.” Local and pertinent news with Dave Hack. 
5:45 pm. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION LUNCHEON — With Carol 
Freeman and Don Rothman: “Techniques of Teaching Writing (When 
You're Really Teaching Something Else). 12 noon, College V served 
dining room. Teaching and counseling staff only. Advance reservations to 
Lee Jones. 4380/2814. FREE. 


-MEETING — General planning for the Students Democratic Union. 8 
pm., Crown-Merrill Rec. Room. 


LECTURE — Marian Diamond, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, 
UC Berkeley: “Hormonal Contraceptives and Human Welfare.” 8 pm., 
Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 


ICE SKATING — Sunnyvale Ice Palace. An instructor is provided for 
\beginners through advanced. $2.75 includes transportation, admission 
and skate rental. Leave East Field House parking lot 6:45 pm., return 
approx. 11 pm. Advance sign up required at PE Office. 
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THE CHANCELLOR IS IN — Open office hours: Tues., 2 to 4 pm., 
Room 292 Central Services. 


CAREER INFORMATION SESSIONS — Veterinary Medicine: 
Thurs., Feb. 23, at noon in the Career Planning Center. Biology: Mon., 
Feb. 27, at 4 pm. in the Career Planning Center. The Career Planning 
Center is located in Room 350 McHenry Library. 


TIBETAN BUDDHISM COURSE — Thubten Jeshe, a Buddhist 
monk from Nepal will offer a course on Tibetan Buddhism spring quarter 
(Religious Studies). The course will cover the development of Buddhist 
philosophy in India; its introduction to Tibet; the development of the four 
Great Lineages; non-Buddhist religion in Tibet; a discussion of the 
distinction between the two vehicles of Sutrayana and Tantrayana. There 
will be discussion of Fundamental human experience, development upon 
the Path of Liberation and the ultimate state of Liberation according to the 
four schools of Buddhist philosophy. In addition, material will be 
presented and discussed concerning the essential meaning of Mahayana 
Buddhism, how it functioned and related to the cultural values prevailing 
in India and Tibet. 


SEMINAR — A seminar to explain the State’s newly adopted design 
standards for residential construction will be held Thursday, March 9, in 
the Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium from 8:30 am. to 3:30 pm. Co- 
sponsored by AMBAG and the State Energy Resources Conservation’s 
Development Commission the seminar will concentrate on the new 
building code regulations which have been passed by the State to 
incorporate energy conservation technology into new construction. The 
afternoon session will feature a discussion on passive solar design, such as 
site planning and landscaping, for residential development. Building 
olficials, architects, and contractors are invited to attend this seminar, 
which is free of charge. Persons interested in attending should make their 
reservations no later than March | by calling Michael DiDonato at 
AMBAG, 624-2117. 


SANTA CRUZ CITIZENS FOR GREENBELT — A group organized 
to work for preserving a greenbelt of land around Santa Cruz, will have a 
meeting Thurs., Feb. 23, 7:30 pm., rooms G and H in the Civic 
Auditorium, 346 Church Street. 
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Announcements 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT VISITORS — G.T.E. 
Sylvania: Individual interviews for Information Sciences students. 
Feb. 24. Association of Community Organizations for Reform Now 
(ACORN): Interviews for people wishing to work in communities for 
“political and economic justice.” Feb. 24. If you are interested in 
interviewing with one of these organizations, call Diane Walker at the 
Career Planning Center, X4085. 

GRE PRETEST — The GRE pre-test will be given on Saturday, Feb. 
18. If you are interested in attending sign up at the UCSC Box Office, 
X2159. The pretest is sponsored by the Career Planning Center. 
UCSC SKI CLUB — The Ski Club would like to know what you are 
doing this Spring vacation? You could be skiing in Sun Valley, Idaho 
during the infamous All-Cal Spring Carnival, March 25th through April 
2nd. This trip will provide excellent skiing, many different activities and a 
drinking age of 19. For more information and reservations, please call ext. 
2159 or visit the Campus Box Office atop the Whole Earth Restaurant. 
Box Office hours: 10 am. to 4 pm, Mon. through Thurs.; 10 am. to 3 pm., 
Fri. 

PERSONAL STORY AND NONVIOLENCE WORKSHOP — 
The Resource Center for Nonviolence in Santa Cruz is hosting an 
overnight workshop on “Personal Story and Nonviolence” on March 3 
and 4. The workshop will be lead by James Wm. McClendon, professor of 
theological ethics at the Church Divinity School of the Pacific and the 
Graduate Theological Union in Berkeley and author of “Biography as 
Theology.’ The workshop discussion will focus on the development of 
personality and formation of character within the context of communities 
which share certain convictions. The workshop will begin 7:30 pm, Fri. 
evening and run through Saturday afternoon at the Resource Center for 
Nonviolence in Santa Cruz. A suggested donation of $6.00 to $15.00 is 
asked and scholarship help is available. Preregistration is requested, 
contact 423-1626 or POB 2324, Santa Cruz, CA, 95063. 
COMMITTEE VACANCIES — If you are interested in serving on any 
of the following administrative advisory and academic senate committees, 
please come to the Vice Chancellor of Student Affairs Office. 260 Central 
Services, and fill out an application. Application deadline is Feb. 24. 
Openings: Animal Care Committee, Committee on Arts and Lectures for 
a Merrill and a Stevenson student, Bookstore Policy Committee, Com- 
munity Services Projects, Media Council, Recreation and Athletics. 
Admissions and Financial Aid, Affirmative Action Committee, Commit- 
tee on the Library and Instructional Services. 
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The finest in personalized hair design 
& natural hatr care 
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Vitamin F hot oil treatments & 100% natural hennas 
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SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SYMPHONY ASSQCTATION 


BARRY McCAULEY, Tenor 


FEBRUARY 19. 1978 at 3:00 p.m. 


CABRILLO COLLEGE THEATRE 


Tickets available at Cabrillo College 
Community Services and at the 
UCSC Bow Office. 


General: £4.00 
Student and Senior Citizen: 
83.00 


For further information: 


688-6166 or 425-6339 


Works by Handel. Strauss. 
Schubert. Brahms. Dupare 
and Faure will be featured. 


by Richard Heaver-Gibson 

He stands before a line of sweating students, surveying the 
strange, stylized postures he has taught them. Satisfied for the 
moment, he grumbles, ‘‘A lot of people around here will tell you 
that you must get rid of your ego. That’s nonsense! You can’t get 
rid of your ego. You can, however, get to the point where you 
don’t take it seriously.”” With that, he laughs and continues the 
drill. 

When class is over, he leaves the East Gym and walks to his 
office in trailer number two. Sitting down with a few students, he 
rummages through old swords and assorted fencing clutter, 
finds some food service glasses and a bottle of Ouzo, and, as the 
Ouzo and water is passed around, our conversation begins. This 
is Charles Selberg, fencing master, World Master’s gold 
medalist, and one of UCSC’s liveliest minds. 

Our conversation ranged across many topics, but its under- 
lying theme was Charles’ idea about the myths that human live 
by and their relation to reality. In Charles’ view, most people 
are incapable of seeing the world as it really is, but instead 
project the myths in their minds onto everything they see and do. 
This incapacity to confront reality is harmful to the degree that 
the myths are not supportive of reality. The two areas that 
Charles described in which the clash between commonly held 
myths and reality is so great that much harm is done are 
Western man’s attitude toward nature and most students’ 
approach toward higher education. 

Because Americans share the myth, says Charles, “that man, 
God, and nature are separated,”’ we regard all other life as 
‘dead economic commodities” and are blind to the fact that we 
are poisoning our world. In regard to higher educaton at UCSC, 
said Charles, most students share the myth that they are not 
here to learn, but are here to get a degree ‘‘which, according to 
the myth, will somehow magically transform them.” This 
attitude destroys a lot of the learning which could occur here 
and causes confusion about the true goals of UCSC. 

In explaining these problems and his ideas about the proper 
solutions to them, Charles found it useful to refer frequently to 
his past. He has lead a life extraordinarily different from most of 
us at this university and as a consequence, has a very unusual 
persective on the problem we discussed. Charles was born in 

’ Fargo, North Dakota, son of a failed farmer who disappeared— 
financially, if not physically—early in Charles’ life. When 
Charles was 15, his mother died leaving him to his own 
resources for survival. 

Looking back on this period in his life, Charles said that 
although at the time he thought that his fate was horribly unfair, 
he now feels that the experience was very good for him. Living 
on the street, often robbing gardens for food, he became street- 
wise and able to evaluate people without words. After his 
struggle for survival at this time—which led him from a 
carwashing job at 40¢ an hour through a string of jobs to the 
relative security of being a journeyman sign painter—Charles 

said that he never has been worried about his ability to make it on 
the job market; he knows that there is a always a way to survive. 

At 22, Charles was a journeyman sign painter, a proud 
professional who knew from practical experience everything 
about commercial painting. Between such jobs as decorating 
grain elevators and billboards, Charles learned to box at the 
local YMCA and soon supplemented his income with $25 a 
night bouts around North Dakota. Although at one point he had 
been very depressed about his poverty and lack of education (he 
had dropped out during tenth grade), he had decided that his life 
was all he had—"'I realized it wasn’t something I was doing 
between anything else’’—and that if he couldn’t change it, he 
would at least be happy with it. Consequently, while the rest of 
America after World War II was seeking material quantity as 
the only good, Charles became devoted to quality. Although he 
was just a sign painter, he became determined to be “the best 
sign painter in the world” and he sought out a master to 
apprentice himself to who was an old-style expert. Likewise, 
Charles lacked the money to emulate “the respectable con- 
sumers” who were making “‘shiny metal and plastic junk”’ the 
rage in furniture, so he filled his $20 a month attic with high 
quality old style pieces which the rich scorned. 

Thus, at 22, Charles was happy despite all odds, but he 
decided that he was “dumb and needed an education.” He 
didn’t want to go to college to get a job—he was happy enough 
with the one he had—but to satisfy his curiosity about the great 
artists whose prints he admired in store windows and to learn 
about history and literature. After taking a high school equiva- 
lency exam, Charles went to the University of North Dakota 
and then to a California junior college. He ended up as an art 
major at San Francisco State University. 

He loved college. Academia was all new to him and studying 
under professors who knew what they were talking about was a 
joy to him and his love of excellence after his experience talking 
to “the bums and drunks on the street who would kill each other 


Charles Selberg Strikes Back: An Interview 
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over their opinions which they didn’t even understand them- 
selves.”’ Charles’ first introduction to fencing was not one that 
promised much for the future. Physical education was the one 
class that he hated, because of high school memories of it as an 
“animal farm where there was a lot of whistle-blowing and 
pushing people around.” He took up fencing first as a class that 
he could attend three or four times in the quarter, take a D- in, 
and thus get out of the university’s physical education require- 
ment. 

The first day of class, though, was like a “miracle” and it 
-hooked him on fencing. His teacher, Eric Funke, was an old- 
style German fencing master whose insistence on excellence 
from his students captivated Charles. The physical transition 
from boxing to fencing was easy, and, after a few years of 
learning the basics, Charles began his brillant competitive 
career. 

At first, however, fencing was only a side-line to him; art was 
his main interest. After getting his master’s degree in art, he 
became a teacher in a Redwood City junior high school. He 
loved teaching and got a lot of response from his students, 
because he taught in a “very high-energy” fashion. When the 
Russians put the first Sputnik into orbit, however, the word 
came down from Washington that all education must be 
science-oriented. Charles’ supervisor called all the art teachers 
together and told them that in the future they would have to 
teach science in their art classes (he suggested paint chemistry 


% ; ” 


and pencil technology as possible themes). When Charles had 
left the streets, he had decided that “‘if I couldn't live a life where 
my thoughts and words were the same, I wouldn't live it.” Not 
willing to remain an art teacher under the new regime, Charles 
became a full-time fencer. 

It is now almost 20 years later. Charles continues to fence 
because he loves the challenge of the pursuit of excellence in the 
sport, and he likes to teach the sport because of the “reality- 
check” it provides students. In Charles’ words, on the fencing 
strip “you can't BS your way to victory’: you have to perceive 
reality as it is and respond accordingly or be defeated. This 
forces athletes “in at least one small part of their lives” to give 
up myths and see reality. lhis is extremely important to 
Charles, as I said above, because he thinks that the conflict 
between our myths and reality is the underlying cause of both 
the environmental crisis and the problem of UCSC. 

The big problem facing America today, said Charles, is not 
“BS like the Mideast,” but the “terrible, terrible lack of 
empathy for living creatures” which lets us be so blind as to 
“drop acid in clean rivers.” Our myth that man, God, and 
nature are separate and that man is more important than other 
forms of life is the real reason that “we are poisoning our world 
without even thinking about it.” 

The reality of man’s place in the world, says Charles, is that 
man, God, and nature are one, “‘all life is equal,” and that 
divisions between material and spiritual are artificial. Charles* 
views on this are shaped by his religion: North Dakota Sioux. 
While on the streets of Fargo, Charles had encountered the 
Sioux and says that “I owe an enormous amount of conscious- 
ness to those people.” The basis of their religion is that all life is 
sacred, and that the only reason to kill is for one’s own survival. 
As Charles said, “When we eat, we should say grace and 
recognize that a sacrifice has been made.” 

Charles recommended Seven Arrows by Storm (first name 
unpronouncable) as a guide to Native American philosophy 
The basic difference between the White Man and the Indian, 


said Charles, was summed up by Chief Joseph when he said, 


“We believe everything is alive, the White man believes 
everything is dead.”’ In Charles’ words, “All creatures are 
related and we must step on a mouse or kill a buffalo without 
thought.” Only by adopting this attitude, Charles believes, can 
Western man avoid destroying life on Earth. 

The conflict between myth and reality that lies at the heart of 
the environmental crisis, says Charles, is also damaging higher 
education at UCSC. Although Charles believes strongly in the 
value of the university, he is discouraged by most students’ 
attitudes toward higher education. “Facing a class here as a 
teacher is like plunging your hand into cold jello.”” The students 
are so numb from sitting in rows all their lives that they have 
“educational indigestion and usually are as dumb when they get 

out of college as they are when they come in.” 

The basic problem, says Charles, is that students share belief 
in the myth that the point of being at a university is to get a 
degree. “If we had a vote today, and offered to give students a 
free diploma without their doing any work, most of them would 
take the diploma,” said Charles. ““Most students have no 
awareness that the purpose of their being here is to get an 
education,” said Charles, and they “sloth their way through 
their courses in a half-assed way.”’ The myth that simply getting 
a degree will somehow transform the student’s life is, according 
to Charles, ‘‘worse than Catholicism. People laugh at religion 
these days, but nobody laughs at college.” 

Because of this myth, thinks Charles, students often take a 
passive, lifeless approach to their education and consequently 
get little from it. Students ask teachers to make their education 
“relevant,” said Charles, but, in his view, “the university can’t 
give students relevancy, that must come from them.” ** With the 
library full of books,” said Charles, “‘if students can’t find 
relevancy, nothing can be done for them.” 

To benefit from the university, students must be driven by 
their own curiosity, because—contrary to myth—the university 
is not designed solely as a diploma factory or as a place to have 
one’s head plaqued with other people’s opinions. The purpose 
of the university, to Charles, is to seek the truth. ‘*The university 
is the only place in the world where you can read a book and not 
only not have someone scream at you, but actually have people 
pat you on the back’”’; its purpose is to provide a place where 
people can be free enough of economic, political, and psycho- 
logical pressures to pursue the truth. In general society, said 
Charles, everyone is pursuing their own advantage—economic 
or otherwise—and no one cares about the truth. All of the 
various ‘‘-isms’’ (Marxism, Buddhism, Republicanism, etc.) 
have a “‘slant on the truth,” Charles believes, but their common 
flaw is that they all feel that their view is the only truth. The only 
way to seek truth, stated Charles, is to study and critically 
evaluate all disciplines and points of view. The university is the 
only place dedicated to doing this, 

A passive or dogmatic approach to higher education is thus 
disasterous to the student, Charles feels. The passive student 
who believes that the university operates in a way analogous to 
a meat factory, then, never develops his/her critical capacity 
and wastes most opportunities in college. On the other hand, 
“students who are so into Jesus and Marx” that they can’t have- 
a dialogue with people of other views are equally wrong, and 
learn as little. 

**The university is coming from a very odd place” then, in 
studying all views but in uncritically endorsing none of them, 
and as such it is always the enemy of the “styrofoam heads” in. 
society who fear full discussion of the truth, be they “students 
excited about Alan Sable or Richard Nixon suppressing the 
truth about Vietnam.” Although the university's pursuit of truth 
gets it into constant trouble with those who have “political axes 
to grind,” it serves a critical function since, to Charles, morality 
is measured by devotion to truth. His “moral compass is an 
inclination to the truth.” Because the university serves this 
purpose, it will always exist “if only as an idea” because “in the 
heart of man there is an addiction to the truth. The trouble is that 
it gets submerged frequently in self-gratification.” 

Charles’ views on the purposes of the university have 
particularly relevance to the future of UCSC. To him, this 
campus is particularly valuable because it is dedicated to new 
directions, particularly toward increased environmental aware- 
ness. He loves to teach here since he feels that teachers here can 
make more contact with their students than at other schools. 

Now, however, “it is very hard to teach here since no one 
knows what is going on.”’ The first chancellor, Dean McHenry, 
received Charles’ unqualified praise, but his successor, Mark 
Christiansen, came close to “ruining the campus.” **He was too 
young, inexperienced, and stupid.” Now, Charles believes, the 
campus has extraordinarily fine personnel, but it lacks clear 
focus on the concept that “what we are here for is quality, not 
quantity.” He feels that more respect should be given to the 
humanities since they foster sensitivity to the environment and 
that the colleges ought to be given top priority in funding. 
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CIA, cont. from P. 4 


involved in an operation overseas relating to, let’s say, narcot- 
ics, and we do a great deal of work in this area, and an American 
suddenly appears on the scene, we have to drop out of it 
completely.” 

A UCSC student asked whether he condoned the CIA’s role 
in “destabilizing” the Chilean government. 

“ll answer that forthrightly and pointedly,” said the Director. 
He then proceeded to clear his throat several times, start a word, 
stop, start again, stop, and finally, with most of the audience 
giggling nervously, said, ‘‘I can neither confirm nor deny...” and 


_ So forth. 


‘They tied me down flat on my back on a wooden table 
and threw water on me. Then they put wires on my vagina, 
my breasts, and my lips and ears. They sent electricity 
through me until I could no longer scream and lost 
consciousness...” 


A Chilean Political Prisoner 
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The Director, in an attempt to pull himself together, denied 
that the CIA is trying to destabilize the leftist administration of 
Jamaica’s President Michael Manley, dodged a question about 
current covert activity,and pleaded “Trust us” to an inquiry 
having to do with the maintenance of dossiers on dissidents. 

At this point, domestic dissidents attempted to upstage the 
Director with a guerrilla theater stunt. One member of the group 
jumped to his feet and began denouncing the Agency in the 
strongest possible terms, alleging all types of vile plots, con- 
spiracies, and crimes. Other actors and actresses quickly 
surrounded the unruly dissenter, who by now was gibbering 
incohate threats, and hustled him out of the auditorium. It was 
over so quickly as to be practically without effect. 

You’ve got to get up pretty early in the morning to successfully 
steal the stage away trom a master theater company like the 
CIA. In a twinkling the Agency was back in the saddle with a 
firm grip on the reins. 

A little old man in the back of the hall was waving an 
umbrella. ‘‘Mr Turner,”’ he began, “I am a graduate of this 
university and its law school.” This brought cheers from the 
highly partisan crowd. 

The man looked as though he had fought a victorious thirty- 
years-war with a bottle of gin. His red face was deeply lined and 
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Careers in 
_ foreign 
intelligence. 


Intelligence in today’s world is a complex affair. It must warn our Govern- 
ment of new generations of intercontinental missiles being developed. it must be 
attentive to foreign threats to America’s strength and well-being, and it must iden- 
tly political problems around the world which can adversely affect our interests 

It provides American policy makers with critical information and reasoned 
assessments about the complex foreign political, economic, and military chal- 
lenges to our national security and welfare It is designed to help us to achieve 
and to live in peace, rather than to protect us just in time of war Ithas become an 
important and permanent element of our national foreign policy structure 

The Agency rs interested in attracting individuals to this endeavor who are 
resourceful. of good character, and who are willing to accept responsibility, to 
serve at distant posts if need be. and to devote their talents and energies to tasks 
which often must remain anonymous They should be strongly motivated by the 
desire to participate in a public service vital to the security of the United States 

Some Career fields of current interest 

Economics Languages (Russian, Eastern European 

Foreign Area Studigs Middle Eastern, and Oriental) 

Mathematics Electrical Engineering 

Computer Science 


The Agency also has a Summer Intern Program in foreign studies for 
students who will be in graduate schoo! in the fall of 1978 

All positions are in the Washington, D C area, some offer opportunities for 
Foreign Travel. U S. Citizenship is required 

Senior and graduate level students interested in a meaningful career are 
invited to send a complete resume to 


Central Intelligence Agency 
Dept. A, Room 821 


PO. Box 1925 
Washington, D.C. 20013 


An Equal Opportunity ‘Alfirmative Action Feptoyes 


as he talked, his purple lips twisted back in a tense and kind of 
strange way, rather like a snarl, baring his yellow, pointed teeth. 
He seemed somehow volcanic, as though his presence was 
maintained only through a very forceful sort of self-control. 

“Mr. Turner,” he continued, while shaking his unbrella 
violently, “‘it is a credit to this university and its students that 
you could come here tonight. I am a veteran of 31 years of 
overseas service in the FBI and the Agency. I consider that my 
activities over those years constitute the major accomplish- 
ments of my life.” 7 

The old man gestured to the crowd, “‘Most of you should 
realize that while the abuses that you’re aware of were 
occurring, Stansfield Turner was an admiral.in the Navy. 

“I do have one question for you, sir,” the grizzled fellow 
added. ‘“‘Why are you dismantling the clandestine services?” 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZERS—ACORN 
The most succesful community Organization in the Country 
HAS OPENINGS FOR ORGANIZERS IN 11 STATES 

(Arkansas, South Dakota, Texas, Tenn., Missouri, Louisiana, 


Florida, Pennsylvania, Colorado, Nevada, and lowa......) 


ACORN is working for political and economic justice for low 
to moderate income membership. Issues range from neigh- 
borhood deterioration to utility rates, taxes, health care, etc. 


Hard work, low pay, enduring rewards. Training provided. 
Only those interested in Social Change need apply. 
Contact: CAREER PLANNING 

350 McHenry Library 

429-4085 


Representative will be here on Fri. 24 until Wed. 29 


Hugo’s Armenian 
Restaurant 


AUTHENTIC ARMENIAN CUISINE 


Meat and Vegetarian 


Lunches Dinners 
Sandwiches 


Bee: Wine 


Entertainment 


2332 Mission St. 423 5536 


? 
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“I’m not dismantling them, sir,”’ shot back the Director. “I’m 
simply modifying them so that they can address the current } 
situation.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” the old man bellowed. He then turned and | 
left the auditorium. 

As the old man hurried across the lobby outside of the 
auditorium, he was approached by one of the evening’s “ushers,” 
who was supposedly a Stanford student. | 

‘*A very nice speech, sir,” the “‘usher”’ said, ‘‘and thank you } 
for coming.” 

The “‘usher’” had been posted in the lobby outside of the } 
auditorium. The soundproof doors had been closed for the 
entire show, including the question period. The “‘usher’’ could 
not have heard the elderly man’s remarks. 


‘The soles of my feet were so badly beaten that I could 
not walk or stand up for weeks. When my family came to 
the prison, the authorities said they had no knowledge of 
me. This kept up for over a month, I think. Finally, I was 
released and my family smuggled me outside the country. 
99 


Pity the poor ones that are still there! 
A Former Political Prisoner from Iran 


They Will Sell You the Rope Me 
with which You Can Hang Them 


The play was quickly concluded. The Director admitted in 
candor, ‘Sure, we were involved in Guatemala, Iran, Angola, | 
regrettably in Cuba, but constructively in Vietnam. But I’m | 
asking you to view us now with open minds, our emphasis is } 
changing. We must engage in constructive discussion in the ] 
future and keep in mind a concept of fair play if we are to build a | 
trusting relationship. Let’s stop flagellating ourselves.” With] 
that, a toothy smile and a friendly wave, he was gone. 

After a final round of polite applause, the audience began 
filing out. They were met in the lobby by dissidents bearing ] 
signs saying “Destabilize the CIA,” “Remember Chile, Angola, 
Brazil, etc.” and “CIA Trains Police Torturers.”’ A group of the | 
protesters chanted ‘‘Hey, hey, CIA, How many kinds did you 
kill today?” | 

Some in the crowd reacted to this negatively. Many didn’t } 
react at all. Most of the people walked by blankly, bundling up } 
to go outside into the rain, into the cold. 


spy plane: Big Brother is watching you 


If your registered campus 
orginization is involved in an 
on-going service project in the 

local community, you may be eligible 
for Community Service funds. 
Aoplications for Spring Quarter 
funding are available at the Campus 
Activities Office in the Redwood 
Building. 


DEADLINE: Wednesday, March 15, 4pm 
For Information Call Maggi Barr x2934 
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What is a tradition worth? ' It would seem 


that the answer is “‘very little” if you are 


talking about the Spring Fair. The announce- 
ment that the Jaycees plan to move the Spring 
Fair six miles north of Santa Cruz to Scotts 
Valley came as a surprise to many people 
who have warm feelings concerning the first 
authentic, widely attended, seasonal celebra- 
tion. The surprise is akin to hearing the news 
that the Capitola Begonia Festival had been 
“moved to the San Lorenzo-River” or if the 
Half Moon Bay Pumpkin Festival has been 
‘moved to South San Francisco.”” How does 


For the Sake of Music 


by Laurie Nisson 

KWAYV Radio, 96.9 FM stereo in Monterey, 
well known for its Classical Music Program, 
will be sold to an Arizona millionaire who 
plans to change the existing programming toa 
full-time Christian religious format, pending 
Federal Communication Commission ap- 
proval. 

The purchaser’s stipulation to continue a 
portion of the present classical programming 
(a condition of sale said to be binding for only 
three years) gives very little comfort. People 
now can listen to Scott MacClelland’s awe- 
inspiring and delightful evening music six 
days a week from 7 pm to Midnight. Scott’s 
faithful contribution to our community allows 
people to listen to music in the privacy of their 


own homes. His program reaches out to all 
the people, and not just the few privileged 
hundreds that populate our concert halls. We 
will deprive our community of our finest 
cultural asset if we allow this transfer to go 
through. 

Our area is considered to be rich in Cul- 
tural Events and KWAV has contributed to 
this success both on and off the air. The 
service that KWAV provides is simply excel- 
lent. There is no comparable service. 

The FCC is inviting public comments on 
the proposed sale by the A-B Chemical 
Corporation to James E. Brown and Associ- 
ates of Scottsdale for $550,000. Write the 
FCC at 1919 ““M” Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20554. 


Bluegrass Music 


Woody ‘Simmons, Homespun, Jake 
Lampert will be appearing Friday, February 
17, at the First Congregational Church at 900 
High St. in Santa Cruz. 


Woody Simmons is an extremely versatile 
banjo, mandolin, piano and guitar player and 
vocalist. She performs original as well as 
traditional music ranging from country to 
swing to ballads to blue-grass. Woody is 
featured on banjo on Cris Williamson’s “The 
Changer and the.Changed,”’ and can be heard 
on her album on Deep River Records entitled 
“Oregon *4ountains,” distributed by Olivia. 


“Homespun,” the three-piece women’s 
band that knocked ‘em dead at Kuumbwa a 
few months back with their hot rhythm and 
blues, will be performing a set of their own 
music, then backing up Woody during her set. 

Jake Lampert, drummer, composer, and 
vocalist formerly with the dynamic Be Be 
K’Roche, will be backing both Homespun 
and Woody. 

The concert begins at 8:30 pm. sharp. 
Tickets are $3.50, available at You’ve Got 
Me Flying Kite Store, Cymbaline Records, 
Mother Right Bookstore, Santa Cruz Wom- 
en’s Center, and at the door. ; 


The Saga of Fine Arts 


There will be a wide variety of music to 
explore in town and on campus in the next few 
days so try to take advantageof the opportun- 
ity in between studies to enjoy some of it. 

For those of you out there that are jazz 
enthusiasts, you’ll have to make it over to the 
Kuumbwa Jazz Center on February 18 to see 
Solar Plexus, with the illustrious Randy Masters 
of College Five fame. : 

On Feb. 19 at 8:00 pm Jerry Garcia of 
Grateful Dead fame will play in concert at the 
Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium. Garcia will be 
playing with the Robert Hunter and Comfort 
group and it promises to be a good session for 
everyone to get their Ya Ya’s out. 

There are a couple of classical presenta- 
tions coming up. For instance, the Crown 
Chamber Players perform at Thiemann Hall 
on Feb. 19 for free and you might also be 
_interested in the Concord String Quartet on 
Feb. 21. They are a very hot and original 
group of musicians that perform more than 
the regular run of the mill chamber music. 

Cabrillo College was alive with entertain- 
ment this past weekend as UCSC dance 
instructor Tandy Beal and her company per- 
formed their own varieties of dance. Try not 
to miss their perfomance in the future, they re 
truly exceptional. 


The Cabrillo College Campus Gallery has 
two rather good exhibits for your viewing 
pleasure this week. There are some very 
interesting prints and bronze work by two 
artists that will provide food for thought. 
of entries. What do you photographers want? 
Cash prizes? CHP wishes they had the money 
for them but they don’t; does that mean that 
there will. be no photo contest? Please send 
those photographs to CHP this week!!! 

Punk rock gives birth to punk photography in 
the current exhibit at the College Five Coffee 
House. See Michael Yampolsky’s photographic 
seizures depicting the revenge of the dinosaur 
in wrecked cars and a variety of friendly punk 
faces that reach out and shake you. 

So you thought that Christo’s running fence 
was a great work of art. Well, the Native 
Americans are going to try and do better. 
Billed as the Longest Walk, artists Dennis 
Banks, Leigh Brightman, Bill Wakepepah. 
and Vernon Bellicourt collaborated to organ- 
ize a conceptual piece that will line the roads 
to Washington D.C. with people. Will this 
conceptual art save the Native Americans 


from extinction? 
I wish i had known sooner about the Jack 


Wooldridge exhibit that’s already come and 


gone from the Oakes Gallery next to the 


You Will (Not) See the Next Spring Fair 


one simply pick up a tradition of long standing 
and move it to another community? Old 
traditions have been treated rather cavalierly 
in Santa Cruz for some years; first it was the 
Fireworks Display at the beach which was 


abandoned when the police stated they could’ 


not contend with the crowds at the beach. The 
Fourth of July parade idea had just become a 
regular annual event, building up to the Bi- 
centenial Fourth, with picnics in the park, 
dedication of a Town Clock, costumes, etc. 
This event died without a word of protest in 
1976. The annual poetry festival, which gave 
Santa Cruz an event which was widely publi-’ 
cized in metropolitan newspapers, seems to 
have bitten the dust. We need our celebra- 
tions. The genesis of the Spring Fair was the 
notion that people of diverse backgrounds, 
ages, and callings ought to have the oppor- 
tunity to come together (in Harvey Cox’ 
words) in order to celebrate the past, present, 
and hope for the future. Students and profes- 
sors from UCSC, a handful of progressive 
downtown businessmen and women, plus the 
grand-old-man of the Garden Mall, Chuck 
Abbot, put together the first Spring Fair on 
the Mall with just such a purpose in mind. 
The success of the Spring Fair has been 
widely noted (too successful say some, while 
others think it ought to be bigger). Thanks in 
recent years to the enthusiastic suport of 
performing artists, musicians, artists, and 
craftspersons. Regular support has come also 
from those who remember the origins of the: 
Spring Fair in Earth Day One: the ecology- 


Oakes Coffee Shop. This exhibit sported a 
wide variety of excellent work and probably 
the best catalogue that I’ve seen presented for 
a student exhibit at UCSC. 

People should investigate the Oakes Coffte 
Shop. There are a lot of good things happen- 
ing over there. Would you believe that they 
are having poetry readings for those frustrated 
poets who want to get a poem out in the open. 
Those of you that are late risers will find 
several breakfasts served until 10:30 each 
morning. Is there a better breakfast deal on 
campus? Go by and give the Coffee House a 
try. 

There is an exhibit of work by retarded 
children, that may interest you, currently 
showing at the Santa Cruz Art Center. You 
might call, 425-0648, to find out what time 
they are open. 

The light rain last Friday gave meager 
excuse for the poor attendance of the Native 
American march in protest of House legisla- 
tion. The Congressional bill, HR 9054, threat- 
ens to break more treaties with the Indians 
and take still more land from their reserva- 
tions. Where was CAIR when they were 
needed? 

Stop by the Bookshop Santa Cruz and see 
if you can find a copy of Paul Williams new 


minded, the conservationists, the alternative 
life stylers. 

If the Jaycees are going to play fast and 
loose with this tradition and the conscious- - 


_ness which made it possible and drove it to 


such an unparalleled success-story, they at 
least owe the people of Santa Cruz an ex- 
planation. When asked for an accounting of 
funds last year by the city of Santa Cruz, the 
Jaycees became extremely defensive; now 
they claim that under the city’s restrictive 
aegis, they cannot (in the city of Santa Cruz) ° 
allow the Spring Fair to double in size. 
There are others who will claim that growth 
for growth’s sake alone is not in keeping with 
the original ideal of the Spring Fair where the 
keynote was Quality. Monetary rewards, or 
‘a profit on the management” is not the true 
test of a successful Spring Fair say those who 
have come to believe in the intrinsic value of 
the event. If success is measured by these 
measuring rods, then it becomes merely a 
business venture. Many artists and crafts- 
persons and some of the merchants down- 
town cavil at placing a pricetag on the Spring 
Fair, having come to see it as a truly unique 
and traditional celebration of life in which allr 


of the people—the old. the young, and the 


middle people with families—can all rub 


elbows and have a good time. 


What is a tradition worth? We think it is 
worth a great deal. We think it is worth 
fighting for to KEEP THE SPRING FAIR 
IN SANTA CRUZ. 

CITIZENS FOR A SPRING FAIR 
P.O. Box 1208 
Santa Cruz 


-book entitled COMING. It has a very refresh- 

ing approach to sexuality, that is enriching 
just to come in contact with. Paul was on the 
campus radio station, KZSC, last Sunday for 
an interview given by the Cosmic Lady, and 
reading from the book. 

The search goes on for the new Dean of 
Humanities. Candidates are arriving weekly 
for interviews. After getting better than 100 
resumes, it is somewhat comforting to know 
that the contestants have been narrowed 
down to a dozen or so candidates. In addition 
to the Search Committee, the candidates will 
be meeting falculty, students, and various 
administrators on their tour of the campus. 

Will there be a City On A Hill Photography 
contest??? With less than a half a dozen 
entries it doesn’t seem very likely. The dead- 
line could be extended but that probably 
won't solve the problem. There still won’t be 
-a prize other than publication, and this lack of 


stimul seems to be the factor which limits the 
number of entries. 


- Showing this Sunday at 7 and 9:30 pm in 
Classroom 2 is Fritz the Cat. Directed.b 
Ralph Bekshi of Wizards fame, Wit 
sexy Situations, salty language, and a realistic 
Manhatta backdrop, this will be one movie 
you ll be talking about after you see. it. Ad- 
mission is $1 at the door. 


Three Biggies 
at Kuumbwa 


Those members of the hillside intelligencia 
who are into the finer side of contemporary 


musical expression will have the opportunity 


to experience the varied forms of jazz in three 
distinguished concerts scheduled at the 
Kuumbwa Jazz Center this weekend. To- 
night, Thursday, Feb. 16, Mark Murphy 
brings a quartet with Paul Potian on piano, 
Paul Breslin on bass and drummer Jack 
Gobetti to the Center on Center St. Murphy, 
a jazz vocalist who experiments with scat, 
verbal, and “pure sound” styles, has played 
and recorded internationally with such names 
as Ron Carter, Bill Evans, Blue Mitchell, the 
Brecker Bros., Dave Sanborne and Kenny 
Clarke. He comes to Kuumbwa from New 
York with raving reviews as “one of the best” 


‘and most creative, male jazz vocalists in the 


country. 

On Friday, Feb. 17, Kuumbwa presents 
Omar Hakim Khayyam, well-known San 
Francisco blues pianist/singer who has play- 
ed numerous large blues festivals, Winter- 
land, The Old Waldorf, The Boarding House, 
The Other Cafe (in the Haight) and Gatsby’s 
(in Sausalito). Omar Khayyam (formerly 
Dave Alexander) will lead a group that in- 
cludes bassist Eddie Adams and Larry 
Hancock on drums. He rarely, if ever, gets 
this far south of S. F. for a performance, so 
don’t miss the 9 pm. performance! 

“Solar Plexus” with UCSC’s head of Jazz 
Studies Randy Masters on trumpet, fluegel- 
horn, cornet, and piccolo trumpet, will fill 
Kuumbwa with fusions of jazz, rock, classic- 
al, and ethnic music on Saturday, Feb. 18. 
“Voices,” the groups most recent album was 
nominated-for “Best Independently Produc- 
ed Album” along with the “David Grisman 
Quintet,” for the first annual BAM awards 
ceremony in San Francisco, and includes the 
“infamous” UCSC chorus. With Lin 
McPhillips continually experimenting and 
evolving her own unique vocal electronics 
style and Denny Berthiaume composing and 
playing keyboards in complex rhythmic and 
harmonic changes, ‘Solar Plexus” creates a 
truly exciting blend of musical feelings, draw- 
ing upon the music of Africa, Latin America, 
the Middle East, Eastern Europe, and the 
United States. Glen Richardson.on saxes and 
flutes, Mickey McPhillips on bass, and Russ 
Tincher on drums round out the group with 
supreme talent that makes ‘Solar Plexus” 
one of the most tastily innovative jazz en- 
sembles in the area. 

Seldom does Santa Cruz have so much fine 
Jazz at a single club on a single weekend, yet. 
the Kuumbwa Jazz Center, a non-profit or 
ganization, seems to provide this talent at 
remarkable low cost to the members of the 
audience EVERY weekend! Check it out! 


There is in every art- 
ist’s nature a wanton 
and treacherous prone- 
ness to side with beauty. 


Aschenbach 
Death in Venice, Act I, Scene 4 


Only the illusion does 
not deceive. 


Max Lieberman 
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What’s a Harvey? 


by Steve Wallace 
You may have noticed posters up on campus 
this week announcing that “the Santa Cruz 
band and Harvey House Come Together.” 
This is the announcement for another quarterly 
dance which is of the genre of Harvey Balls. 
But the question remains, what's a Harvey? 
Harvey is the person who discovered that 
blood circulates, and it is after him that a, 


‘Crown College dorm is named. Harvey House 


has been putting on dances at Crown for three 
years. The first dance was simply “A Harvey 
Ball,’ which was followed by “Harvey Balls 
Again.”’ Then came ‘‘Harvey Keeps It Up,” 
“Another Harvey Ball-Disco Night,’ the 
“Space Disco,” and ‘tHarvey’s Second 
Coming.” The first three dances featured 
rock and roll bands and a modest but interest- 
ing light show. Last year they went disco and 
involved elaborate decorations and a laser 


light show. Each dance drew more people, 
and by the end of last year, Harvey House 
had developed the reputation for throwing the 
best dance/parties. ; 

This year the house has gone back to a rock 
and roll format, and last quarter presented 
“Harvey Gets It On with the Artichoke 
Band.” This week, continuing the tradition, 
Harvey House is bringing one of Santa Cruz’ 
fastest rising bands, “Santa Cruz,” up to 
Crown College for a night of solid dancing. 
Several members of the band are from other 
top (or former top) groups in town, and they 
are hot. In addition, a full light show is in the 
works, an attraction not at the last Harvey 
Ball. Scheduled for 9 pm—1 am in the Crown 
Dining Commons on Friday, February 17, 
Harvey promises to try and make this the best 
ball yet. There seems to be good reason that 
people say, ““Harvey’s Balls Are Best.” 


Book Collection Contest 


The twelfth annual book collection contest 
is now accepting entries at the UCSC Library. 
You can submit entries to either the special 
collections librarian or a reference librarian. 

The collection submitted should consist of 
35 to 50 volumes which the student must 
own. The three finalists will be asked to bring 
their collections to the library for exhibit. 

An annotated bibliography describing each 
volume in the collection and its special value, 
as well as an essay including comments on the 


collection, are to be submitted. The essay 
should point out how, why, and when the 
student became interested in building a per- 
sonal library and list ten books that they hope 
to add to their collection. Check with a 
librarian for more information or look for the 
posters around campus. 

The deadline is March 31,.1978, and the 
prizes are $125 for first, $75 for second, and 
$50 for third. In addition, $5 gift certificates 
will be awarded to other qualified entries. 


Misdemeanors 


The Staircase Theater is proud and excited 
to announce the world premiere of ‘*Misde- 
meanors” on Feb. |, 1978. **Misdemeanors” 
is a new play both written and directed by 
Santa Cruz’s John O’Brien, author of the 
widely acclaimed show “*Signals.”’ This polit- 
ical comedy, interspersed with music by 
Larry McDaniels, will run Wednesday thru 
Sunday nights at 8 pm., thru Feburary 25. 
The Sunday night performances have a spec- 
ial ticket price of $2.50, with all proceeds 
going to the cast and crew. 

Attention all UCSC students: As always 


happens one time only per show, this Wed., 
Feb. 15, there is FREE transportation pro- 
vided from UCSC to the Staircase Theater 
and back again. With student ID, students 
may take advantage of the FREE bus which 
has 3 stops: 7 pm., Cowell Circle; 7:15 pm. 
College V. Circle; 7:25 pm, Mission and Bay. 

Don't miss this unique opportunity to see 
Misdemeanors,” an important piece of the- 
atre by one of Santa Cruz’s most promising 
authors. 

For information and reservations, call 476- 
3031. Tickets also available at the San Jose 
and Santa Cruz Box Offices. 


Films, films, films! There seems to be an 
abundance of films on campus this quarter. 
So here is a run-down on the ones I have seen 
posters on or noticed somewhere, and if 
there is somebody I forgot, speak up. 


Monday nights from Classroom Unit Two, 
the Board of Studies in Theater Arts brings 
you the Robert Altman Retrospective at only 
a dollar a head. There are two opportunities, 
one at 7:00 and one at 9:30. See the article by 
Max Duckler for.some reference. 


Tuesday night is sponsored by College 
Five, billed as Film Noir. These are so called 


“Black Films” or grade “B.” For a dollar at - 


Classroom Unit Two the 7:30 show time 
lvAves room for study later. 


Wednesday at 7:00 and again at 9:30 you 
can check out Kresge Town Hall for the 
Kresge film series at a mere 75¢ (50¢ for 


Kresge students). 


Even College VIII has a film series, which 
shows at 7:30 and 9:30 in the College VIII 
Lounge for a mere 25¢ on Wednesdays. 

The Oakes College Malcom X Fund film 
series is also on Wednesdays at 7:30 in 
Oakes 105. The price of admission is free. 
For further information you should contact 
Ken Marx at 426-8905. 


Thursdays there are two movies both 
showing twice! The first is sponsored by 
Stevenson and is shown in Stevenson dining 
hall at 8:00 and 10:15. Stevenson students 
get in for half of the normal one dollar entry 
fee. 


The second is the series sponsored by the 
Committee on Arts and Lectures in Thimann 
Lecture Hall Three at 7:00 and 9:30. A dollar 
for students and $1.50 for general admission. 

The Film Committee is showing films on 
Friday and Saturday nights at 7:00 and 9:30 
in Classroom Unit II. Call Paul Martin in the 
Student Activities Office for more informa- 
tion. 


Looking into Images 


by Max Duckler 
For those of you who don’t know about it, a 
series of films directed by Robert Altman has 
been showing and will be showing every 
Monday evening in Classroom Unit 2. The 
Altman series is also part of aclass, a student 


directed seminar on the films of Robert Altman. 
The series here on campus __ has 


proved to be quite successful, unlike it was in 
the “real” world. This Monday, The Long 
Goodbye was screened, and if you want to 
catch Thieves Like Us, it will be screened 
Monday following this weekend. 

A few weeks back, I went and saw Images, 
part of the series. It was a beautiful picture, 
visually that is. The scripting left something 
to be desired. 

Occasionally I find it amusing to listen in 
on a conversation going on between members 
of that Altman seminar. So, I decided to listen 
in on acouple of guys in the class immediately 
following the picture, and I thought I would 
try to transcribe that conversation as best I 
could for readers of City on a Hill who want 
to gain an insight of Images. 

“Well,” said Bob as he puffed on his 
cigarette, walking down the stairs of Class- 
room Unit 2, **what was that damn movie all 
about? It had lots of pretty pictures, but what 
does it all mean?” 

Harry looked at Bob, looked up into the sky 
and said: ““Well, Bob, I'll tell you. I really 
don’t know either, but if you'll listen to me for 
15 or 20 minutes, I'll tell you some neat-o 


things about the visual style of that film.” 


**Wow,”’ Bob said, “that sounds swell. Go 
ahead.” 

“OK, you asked for it.”” Harry lit up a joint 
while they walked the forested trails heading 
back to the real life at Kresge College. **May- 
be you noticed all the hanging things in the 
flick.” 

“No, I hadn’t noticed!” 

*Hmmmzm, did you catch the credits?” 

“No, [hadn't noticed! What’s the deal with 
the credits?” 

“Didn't you notice Marcel was Rene and 
Hugh was Marcel and Susanna was Katherine 
and Katherine was Susanna?” 

**Wow, how symbolic,” gaped Bob. 

“Yeah, it really blew me away too, gave 
meaning to it all.” 

‘‘Harry, now that I think of it, there was a 
fuck of a lot of mirrors in that movie.” 

“Very observant, Bob. I’m glad you pointed 
that out. I’m pretty sure those mirrors had 
something to do with the alternate personalities 

of Katherine being portrayed, but I’m not sure. 
I'll check with David in class tomorrow.” 

“Yeah, do that. It'd be really mellow to find 
out about that.” 

Harry and Bob walked on and talked more. 
Bob said: ‘Hey, why don’t you come over and 

, we'll talk more about it.”” 

Harry gleamed at the invitation. “Sure, Bob, 
I'd love to. What room are you in?” 

“134:"" 

“OK, I'll be there in a minute. First I have to 
go home and feed my dog.” It was only a matter 
of minutes before Harry bade his way out of his 


room and arrived at Bob’s. 

Bob was waiting in his living room eating 
French fries and Ketchup and listening to the 
soundtrack of Nashville on his new Penncrest 
Deluxe stereo. Harry’s arrival prompted Bob to 
break out some red table wine for the beginning 
of an intense intellectual discussion. Bob 
started the conversation with: **I really.thought 
Altman was trying to say something with all 
those shots of the camera.” 

Harry interrupted. ** Yeah, especially when 
she shot the camera with the shotgun. It’s as if 
she were shooting herself or something.” 

Bob’s mouth opened wide, his eyes stared 
forward, and he dropped his cigarette on the 
table, becoming almost paralyzed, and said: 
“Heavy, really heavy, Harry!” 

Harry kept the conversation going: ‘‘God, 
did you notice all the Freudian symbolism in 
the movie? I mean it was everywhere you 
looked. I think Altman was trying to say 
something about Susanna and her father. 
What do they call that? The Oedipus complex 
or the exacto blade complex or something like 
that.” 

Bob, getting over the shock of the last 
comment, commented: “*Y’know, Harry, I’m 
beginning to see some sort of relationship 
between Marcel, Rene, and Hugh. I mean the 
way they changed from one person to another 
makes you think they're the same person.” 


Harry looked at Bob and squinted as he 
tapped his cigarette on the ash tray: ‘Could 
be, Bob, just could be. Don’t know...” 


| 
| 
| 
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by Lisa Ross 

} Asaproduct of the sixties, UCSC was created on unique and 

innovative concepts in education. One of its most distinctive 
} founding principles is its “collegiate plan,” which was intended 
H to focus intellectual and social activity on a small, personal 
} level. This educational vision was in direct contrast to, and 
arose in reaction against, the increasing bureaucratization of 
} other universities. UCSC’s first chancellor, Dean McHenry, 
i was distressed by the mechanization of undergraduate educa- 
tion as volleges experienced the ‘“‘coming of age” of the baby 
boom. The emphasis at UCSC on colleges as “‘the academic 
units” was expected to be intellectually rewarding for both 
i} faculty and students. Yet it has long been apparent that the 
| academic structure of UCSC is “collegiate” in concept only, 
and that this image is a costly one to maintain. 

Over 80% of all academic offerings are now sponsored by the 
boards of study. The faculty are the most directly affected by 
this bipolar and uneven development of the boards and colleges. 
They pay the costs in time and energy of the confusion between 
the collegiate image and the reality of the academic structure. 
To the extent that the faculty suffers, so does the quality 
of education at UCSC. 

The birth of boards of study within this collegiate plan 
occursed early in SC’s history, but their purpose and position 
has changed dramatically since then. In 1965, Vice Chancellor 
Clauser proposed a committee to study the idea of boards to act 
primarily as ‘‘examiners” or evaluators of academic programs. 
In 1967, the permanent procedures for these boards were 
established as: 1) to organize majors, 2) to establish degree 
requirements, and 3) to “cooperate with college provosts”’ in 
considering college appointments and promotions. 


These boards now have a direct and powerful role in the 
formulation of classes and overall curricula. All faculty are paid 
50% by their divisions (the budgetary units of which boards are 


—Paramahansa Yogananda 

Many Masters and Higher Beings are manifesting 

their Living Words on earth to help us to fully realize 
our Spiritual Awakening. Paramahansa Yogananda is 

one such Master. Yogananda’s Divine Presence and 

Teachings are totally available now for your. Self- 


Realization. 


“The joy of God is boundless, unceasing, all the time new. Body, mind, nothing can 


disturb you when you are in that consciousness. 


WORKSHOPS ON THE TEACHINGS OF 
PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA, 
AUTHOR OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
8:00 pm 


Arion Hall-230 Plymouth, Santa Cruz 


—no charge— 


Sponsored by the Association for Love and Light on Earth ( (AL L ONE) 
Arrive on time please—no children or pets 


: PARAMAHANSA YOG ANANDA 
“All else can wait, but your search for God cannot wait.” 
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Analysis 


| Boards and Colleges Share Undefined Duties 


part) and 50% by their colleges. Their teaching responsibilities 
have also been split, with most colleges accepting the ratio 
of one college course and four board courses per faculty 
member per year. Oakes and College V usually require two 
college courses of their faculty. The 1:4 ratio has never been 


formalized or endorsed by the Academic Senate. Yet itremains . 


a powerful factor in the evaluation of faculty performance, a 
process which in itself is undefined and confusing. 

The recent proposals for structural change in College VIII 
are largely the results of faculty dissatisfaction with the board/col- 
lege dichotomy. Considering the extent of this dissatisfaction, it 
is interesting to note that College VIII reported to the Self Study 
Commission in 1969 that: ‘‘As a matter of fact, the division of a 
Fellow’s teaching load into ‘College’ and ‘Board’ offerings is, to 
this college, largely arbitrary and only of passing interest.”’ Bob 
Alford, professor of Sociology in College VIII reported to the 
same committee, ‘‘I really fear that those faculty members who 
have opportunities to leave may do so, and that these persons 
will include some of our best and most productive scholars,” 
and “In my considered opinion, either the Boards or the 
Colleges must be abolished.” 

The time and effort devoted to college courses and advising is 
often seen by faculty as a distraction from research and more 
specialized board courses. It is also felt that such effort is not 
adequately reflected or recognized in terms of securing tenure. 
There is also a “cumbersome layer of decision making,” 
according to Prof. Grant McConnell, derived from the count- 
less faculty committees attempting to deal with the structural 
confusion. Also, because of the arbitrary ways by which 
colleges and boards offer classés, there are curricular gaps and 
overlaps. 

The “collegiate plan” was euneoed to alleviate much of the 
bureaucratic paperwork which was clogging other universities. 
Ironically, such work has in effect doubled by the lack of clarity 


in purpose and responsibility for the boards and colleges. Out of 
127 faculty responses to a questionnaire circulated by the 
UCSC Self Study Commission, 35 cited the “board/college 
conflict’ as the university’s major problem. This number would 
be tripled if it included such components of the problem as “dual 
administration”’ and “unclear promotion standards.”” The com- 
mission concluded that: “‘This problem could be alleviated by- 


the periodic conferences between the individual faculty mem- . 


ber, the college provost, and the divisional dean.” 

While frustration and confusion among faculty and adminis- 
tration is more common than ideas for solution, most people 
agree that major structural changes are imperative. Some 
people favor restrengthening the colleges at the expense of the 
boards. Others would like to see the abolition of college- 
sponsored courses and the increase of board offerings, while 
retaining the colleges as unique living communities. 


EIGHT, from P. 5 


schools to already existing disciplines. The Chancellor went on 
to cite the ES program as one area where this is possible. In fact, 
Sinsheimer was one of the first people to suggest shifting C8’s 
program to an intensive ES program. In his most recent meeting 
with the college, he further pressed his plan by offering C8 the 
opportunity to incorporate into their curriculum a three year 
master’s program based on ES technology, with enrollment 
limited to ES and marine studies students. One professor, who 
chose to remain anonymous, pointed out that Santa Cruz has 
the highest number of students with a leftist or radical political 
bias and claimed that Sinsheimer’s reason for initiating profes- 
sional schools may be to ‘balance the campus politically.”’ This 
professor called this manipulation of the student body “‘dan- 
gerous.’’ Sinsheimer’s own statements in his first CHP inter- 
view seem to support such an interpretation. At that time, he 
said that professional schools were an effective way to bring a 
“more diverse kind of student to this campus.” 


1. SHEER PERFORMANCE. 2.SAVE 5500 OR MORE. 


prefer: the SAAB. 


— Yogananda 
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A European motoring holiday soars or 
collapses depending an the car you pick. 
We'd suggest what so many Europeans 


The SAAB will give you speed with cer- 
tainty on the autobahns and autoroutes 
Front wheel drive for tricky Country lanes 
Rack and pinion steering for easy Manuev- Ava = 
ering of narrow medieval streets And ead 
we've only mentioned a few features! 

Pick up a SAAB 5 Door as shown above 
at $500 below the US A manufacturers 
suggested retail PO E price. in Gothen- 


burg. Sweden. Besides that healthy sav- 
Ings. figure on additional savings by nol 
having torentacar. For compléte details on 
price variations and our special free home 
delivery program. come in and. see us 


SERVICE LEASING 


PACIFIC COAST IMPORTS 


VOLVO SAAB PEUGEOT SUBARU 
1266 Soquel Avenue Santa Cruz 432-5830 
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THE 12th ANNUAL BOOK COLLECTION @}| . UNDER 


CONTEST | 
SKYWAY 


Sponsored by the Friends of U.C.S.C. Library 
by Eric Eigenfeld 


One topic in the news throughout the state recently has 
been the “Jarvis initiative,” which, if approved by the 
voters, would reduce the property tax rate statewide to 1% 
of assessed valuation. One might wonder what logic guided 
Howard Jarvis, the designer of this initiative, to propose a 
measure which would force most municipalities to severely 
reduce almost all essential services and dismiss thousands 
of workers. In last Sunday’s Chronicle, Jarvis is quoted as 
saying, “Stupidity can be the most profitable thing in the 
world. If you don’t know you can’t do something, you go 
ahead and do it.” 

This quote is striking not because Jarvis is proud of his 
stupidity, but because the voters of California may validate 
such logic by approving his initiative. Such a philosophy is 
the ultimate perversion of Jerry Brown’s “‘lowered expecta- 
tions” approach to government. Where we were asked to 
elect people who would do less, we now could conceivably | 
confront an ‘‘Elect me, I’m an ignoramus” campaign. The | 
presence of the Jarvis{nitiative on the ballot is indicative of a 
political climate in which the gullibility of the populace is 
continually tested. Several years ago, the Shell Oil Company 
ran a commercial in which a sailor said, ‘‘Hi, I don’t know 
anything about gasoline, but I do know deck shoes. And if 
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CASH PRIZES: $125 -- $75 -- $50 
With $5 Gift Certificates For Other Qualified Entrants 
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The Book Collection Contest is held annually for U.C.S.C.Undergraduates to 
stimulate interest'in reading and to encourage personal book collecting. Entries 
can be general, specialized, centered on a subject or author, or on any theme that 
gives a group of books the coherency of a collection. 
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Winning entries in previous vears have been diverse in subject--childrens's 
literature, Spanish poetry,. medieval England, the Black experience, the 
Womens movement, folk art, mushrooms, Russian literature, Christian thought, 
and the works of CoS. Lewis and Frank Baum. i 
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Ask the Reference Desk or Special Collections ‘in the McHenry Library for 
complete contest rules and further information, 
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Shell can make good deck shoes, they must make good 
gasoline.” Those who nodded in agreement as they watched 
that will presumably flock to the polls in June to cast a “‘yes” 
vote on the Jarvis measure. While some people may reject 
Jarvis’ logic as completely fatuous, I find it rather attractive. 
After reading the quote, I volunteered to rebuild the photo- 
typesetting equipment here, submitted a design for a nuclear 
waste disposal system to the Department of Energy, and 
watched idly as our campus editor attempted to remove the 
grounds from boiling coffee with his hand. 
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TV Tries Reality 


Earlier this week, NBC television showed a three-part 
series entitled ‘‘King.” The program starred Paul Winfield 
as Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and traced the life of the 
Civil Rights Leader from the early days in Montgomery to 
his death in Memphis in 1968. Cicely Tyson, of course, 
played Coretta King. (Hey, Joe, we need a strong, proud 
black woman with quiet dignity. Get Cicely Tyson.) While 
the program was inevitably sanitized for the national TV 
audience (Sheriff Bull Connor appeared only nasty, rather 
than as the hateful, dangerous bigot he was; “‘boy’’ and 
‘nigger’ were heard only in the first segment), they did 
demonstrate that eerie ability of television to make events 
long removed from our consciousness seem immediate. As I 
watched the dramatization, the march on Washington, the i 
Selma to Montgomery march, the murders of Schwerner, | 
Goodman, and Chaney, the ‘I have been to the mountain- } 
top” speech, and the assassination, I remembered the } 
excitement, hope, and disappointment of those years. As | 
Winfield recited Dr. King’s speeches with uncanny mim- 
icry, the Civil Rights Leader's relentless’ invocation of | 
nonviolence in the struggle for equality seemed strangly } 
anachronistic. | 


OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open till 8 pm 


PIZZA * SPAGHETTI * SALADS* BEER. 
172] MISSION ST. 427-1785 


Monday— Thursday 
509 CEDAR ST.425-1177 
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UCLAexXtension in cooperation with the UCLA School of Law 


presents 


Attorney Assistant Training 
Certificate Programs in 
—Litigation /General Practice 
—Corporations/Litigation 


Applications available 
immediately. For full details 
write or call: ¥ 
Attorney Assistant Training 
Program, UCLA Extension 
Suite 214, P.O. Box 24902, 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(213) 825-0741. 


At UC Santa Cruz, it is fashionable, at least among 
whites, to approach racism intellectually. There is a ten- 
dency here to investigate the subtleties of the operation of | 
the political system as an effectively racist entity without ] 
examining the social context in which the struggles of the | 
1960’s occurred. Those who follow this path develop a kind 
of arrogance which denies, or, at best, grudgingly accepts 
the value of experience in the understanding of racism 
and the problems of-minorities. On several occasions, 
otherwise committed people have pedantically and con- 
descendingly questioned my integrity when I have equated 
years of direct experience with well reasoned Marxist 
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UCLAeXtension continuing education 


Come... — 
‘Train at Te 


Please rush information and an 
application to 


Accredited by the American Bar Association 


@ Specialist certificate programs begin Spring, 1978 at UCLA 


@ Comprehensive 5-month day programs 


Neos 


@ For highly qualified applicants seeking a career in the 
paralegal field 


analysis of a given situation. One person may watch King’s 
‘Drum major for justice’”’ speech and relive intense feelings 


@ Receive graduate level instruction from practicing attorneys 
and attorney assistants 


Gae Name of hope and purpose. Another may reject King’s approach to 
@ Employment assistance available sole ay racism on an intellectual basis, but it was precisely his gut 
@ In Litigation/General Practice: Learn marketable skills in level appeal to blacks (and white) that created the fervor 
trial procedures; also other procedures relevant to serving the OV 9 5 ee needed to force racial reforms and change the attitudes ofa 
legal needs of low and middle income individuals ets, sis nation. Knowledge and analysis without feeling denies the 


essential humanity which is its source and produces a 
lopsided and ultimately ineffective view of the world. The 
real challenge is to integrate the two approaches. 


@ In Corporations/Litigation: Learn marketable skills in 


corporate and pension and profit-sharing procedures; also 
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‘ screen out rapists, etc.” 


- Dogs from p. 8 


But to ban animals utterly from even ap- 
pearing on campus is blasphemy! What right 
do these incessant rule-makers have to dic- 
tate whether or not we may have the pleasure 
of animals’ company or presence amongst us? 
I thought Santa Cruz was a place meant to be 
appreciative of many forms of nature; anapen 
and enjoyable environment in which to live 
and learn. It’s bad enough that most every 
landlord or landlady persecute and shun the 
pet-owner, with their horrible visions of dogs 


_as smelly, furniture-devouring, carpet-defiling 
monsters; but for our supposedly open-minded, 


pastoral campus to join in this mentality is a 
heinous threat. 

This would leave a deeply felt void in the 
campus setting, serving only to put us that 
much closer to the sterility and rigidity of 


other environments with more lackluster 


ideals. The deer and squirrels and cows 
would be next to be banished! 

For these rule-makers wo persist in denying 
their own animalness by desperately trying to 
sterilize the campus to a point of stark orderli- 
ness, I just have one thing to say: woof! 

Jill Koenigsdorf 
* College Five 


Good guards 


Dear Editor: 

A while back, the Good Times printed a 
letter under the caption ‘UCSC Public Rela- 
tions” concerning the kiosk guards at the 
university gate. The objection of the letter 
writer (Dan Dickmeyer) seemed to be based 
on impatience as well as not wanting to be 
questioned by someone who might tell him to 
go away. These are perfectly understandable 
feelings. However, I found his attempt to 
make a few moments chit-chat with a guard 
into a vast plot to keep SC people off the UC 
campus to be ludicrous in light of my own 
observations while driving up to campus. So 
whyare the kiosk guards there, anyways? 

As a woman, often walking alone at night, I 
was very glad when the kiosk guards were 
added in fall 1976. At that time, a number of 
assaults on women on campus and in Santa 
Cruz were making frightening headlines. The 
idea of checking people coming on campus 
and screening out those who were just cruising 
about seemed highly desirable. I decided to 
check into the matter, and see if Dan’s 
opinion, ‘‘I doubt that such practices really 
is correct. 

Actually, the kiosk guard service has proved 
to be startingly effective since its inception. 
Assaults have dropped from 9 per quarter to 


_ 0.1 find this personally reassuring as do many 


others, I’m sure. So the guards were originally 
added to meet a real need, and are proving 
effective. 


The policy behind asking a few questions at 
the gate is to let in people with a reason for 
visiting the campus. Asking a person seems 
much more fair than going by appearance 
manners, or some such. 

The kiosk guards provide a much needed 
source of information at night. I’m sure many 
students, remembering their first year here, 
can sympathize with visitors trying to find 
their way around on campus. Both visiting 
parents and people attending UCSC func- 
tions stop to ask directions which the guards 
are happy to provide, along with a map of 
campus. Often, people wait for the bus at the 
lighted kiosk, rather than at the corner of Bay 


& High. There is a phone, and the guards are ; 


able to provide phone numbers as needed. 
Motorists contact the guards about dangerous 
or unusual road conditions, which they want 
reported to the police, or to notify other 
people coming on campus. Also, the police 
force at UCSC is low compared to other 
campuses (in number of residents/number of 
police), so having the three guards per night 
available is valuable in emergencies (such as 
suicides, which are all too common). 

There are the admitted disadvantages to 
thesystem, i.e., the occasional waits in line 
are a pain, and people don’t want to be asked 
questions. So investigating revealed some 
problems, but primarily the results are good. 


Something else to consider is the occasiona! . 


hassling the guards receive. I was shocked a' 
the kind of abuse hurled at the kiosk guards on 
several occasions, as if they were only uni- 
forms. Surprisingly, these were not cases of 
turnarounds. If the fellows at the gate were- 
treated like human beings rather than soulless 
automatons, I’m sure the few moments of 
conversation would not be so annoying. After 
all, the guards are effective in screening out 
rapists, as well as providing several useful 
services. Hopefully, this letter will lead to 
more understanding, and help to ease any 
tension about the brief questions at the gate to 


the university. Leslie Tobey 
Register 


Dear Editor: 

The upcoming election should be of great 
interest to the campus community. You will 
be able to take a stand on recalling a County 
Supervisor, on having a Black woman as 
State Attorney General, as well as other 
things. If you want to register to vote or want 
to change your residence or party affiliation, 
you can pick up a postcard registration form 
at the Reference-Desk of the University 
Library. 


Your Friendly Reference Librarians 


Jury Acquits Berkeley Protesters 


Six persons who stdged a sit-in last 
November at the office of UC President 
David Saxon in protest of the University’s 
nuclear weapons research were found not. 
guilty of trespassing by an Albany-Berkeley 
Municipal Court last Thursday. 


They were arrested after spending two 
days in Saxon’s office in protest over his 
decision not to debate them publicly on UC’s 
role in nuclear weapons research at the 

- Lawrence Livermore and Los Alamos nu- 
clear laboratories. 

The laboratories, owned and funded by the 
Federal Researach and Development Agency, 
have provided the technological foundation 
for the development of America’s nuclear 


arsenal. Several student groups, including 
Students for Peace Conversion, have de- 
manded an end to UC’s nuclear role. 
Saxon testified at the trial, claiming that he 
had corresponded with the six defendants— 
five students and a Berkeley physics professor— 
for over a year and that he had indicated he 
wouldn’t debate the issue with them. But juror 
Linda Catlett said that the jury had been 
impressed by the longstanding student at- 
tempt to discuss the nuclear issue with Saxon 
and the lack of success they had. 
_ Saxon has appointed an advisory committee 
which is currently looking into the propriety 
of UC’s nuclear involvement. The eight 
member committee only has one student 
feniber: 
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Policy from P.3 _ 


cy than the above and to levy fees or 
fines for violations within their aréas 
of responsibility. 

D. Animal Care Officer 
The Campus funds a part-time Animal 
Care Officer to assist in enforcement 
of the campus pet policy. 

E. Exceptions to Policy 
2. Temporary Residential Exception— 

‘Grandfather Clause” 


a) Residents of the Married Stu- 
dent Apartments, Preceptor apart- 
ments, and Provost houses who 


had a dog or cat in residence before 
the effective date shall be allowed 
to keep that pet, as long as both the 
pet and its owner maintain contin- 
uous residence on campus. No re- 
placement pets will be allowed. 
b) Dogs excepted under this policy 
must at all times be kept in the 
residential facility, or ona leash not 
to exceed six feet in length (the 
other end of which must always be 
attached to the owner). 

c) All such pets must be registered 
with the Campus Housing Office. 


Marine Lab Gift 


A gift of $53,000 for the first phase com- 
pletion of UC Santa Cruz’ new ocean- 
side marine laboratory has been given to the 
University by Santa Cruz builders Jack and 
Elena Baskin. 


The money will be used to construct the 
last of four large research tanks, in which 
dolphins, seals, sea otters, and other marine 
mammals will be studied, and an outdoor seal 
and sea lion unit where those animals will 
live. 

Building of the marine mammal facilities 


will mark completion of Phase One of the 
$3.5 million laboratory located on 40 acres of 
seaside property just west of the Santa Cruz 
city limits. Total cost of the first phase alone 
is $1.5 million. 

The laboratory gives UCSC’s Center for 
Coastal Marine Studies a major research and 
teaching site with a constant supply of run- 
ning seawater. Additional laboratory fa- 
cilities, computers, offices, and other support 
units are housed on the nearby campus, a fact 
that has kept construction on the coast to a 
minimum. 


Bakke Conference 


A broad coalition of student organizations, 
educators, campus administrators, and com- 
munity leaders have called a Northern California 
Student Conference against the Bakke deci- 
sion at San Francisco City College, Saturday, 
February 18, at 11 am. 

- Reflecting a sharpening sentiment against 
the Bakke case, the CCSF Student Council; 
CCSF President Kenneth Washington; and 


virtually all CCSF student groups have joined - 


in the call by like organizations from other 
Bay Area campuses. 

The continuing threat to affirmative action 
programsand to civil rights by the Bakke case 


is cited as the reason these groups and indi- 
viduals have joined to endorse the conference. 


Over 2,000 law suits have been filed against 
affirmative action programs in housing, em- 
ployment, as well as education, which claim 
“reverse discrimination.”’ The conference is 
open to all who are interested in a reversal of 
the California Supreme Coutt decision up-' 
holding Allen Bakke’s claim. The case is 
presently pending before the US Supreme 
Court, Conference organizers aim to mobilize 
mass support for anti-Bakke Actions called 
for April. 


House Adopts Panetta Amendment 
to Check Off-Shore Drilling 


The House of Representatives last-night 
‘adopted an amendment authored by Repre- 
sentative Leon Panetta (D-Monterey) which 
would give Congress the authority to exclude 
specific off-shore lands from leasing for oil 
and gas exploration. 

The amendment would allow both Houses 
of Congress, by passing a resolution, to 
withdraw any tract of outer continental shelf 
land from consideration for leasing. This 
authority had previously been granted ex- 
clusively to the President. 

In a statement on the House floor, Panetta 
stressed the importance of restoring the 
Congress’s authority over the granting of 
these leases. 

“Tam concerned about what I perceive to 
be a feeling among some members (of 
Congress) that the leasing of the outer con- 
tinental shelf is none of Congress’s or the 
people’s business,” he said. “I do think the 


people, especially in coastal areas where the ~ 


development of OCS lands is a controversial 
issue, expect their Congressman and the 
Congress as a whole to represent their views 
_on this issue.’ 

The new language was added to the House 
version of a bill which clarifies the procedures 
for the granting of oil and gas leases on outer 
continental shelf lands. 

Panetta said that he had received a great 
deal of mail from constituents urging him to 
oppose the leasing of tracts off the Central 
California Coast. 


‘“We can debate the need for more domes- 
tic oil and the various environmental safe- 
guards all we want,” he said, ‘‘but what am I 
to tell my constituents? What are you to tell 
yours? That you have no say at all in the 
leasing of the people’s off-shore lands? I just 
can’t accept that.” 

In November, the Interior Department 
began the first stage of the leasing process by 
accepting nominations and comments on spe- 
cific off-shore tracts. 

Following the announcement, Panetta wrote 
Interior Secretary Cecil Andrus, urging that 
areas off the coast of Monterey, Santa Cruz, 
and San Luis Obispo. Counties be excluded 
from consideration. 


Borovatz Recall 


The people trying to recall County Super- 
visor Ed Borovatz have been granted a 10 day 
reprieve by the California Elections Code. 
After receiving 4058 signatures earlier this 
month, the county clerk certified on February 
15 3087 valid signatures, 254 short of the 
3341 needed to force a recall. However, 
Section 27214 of the Elections Code gives a 
10 day period to turn in supplementary peti- 
tions, so the recallers now have until February 
25 to turn in the necessary number of sig- 
natures. 
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USE OUR FREE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


(We Also Rent Teols) 
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| PLAYING CARDS. 
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FREE MOVIE PASS! 
SELECT FROM 7 MOVIES ! 


Just come into any Erik’s between 2:00 & 
9:30 P.M, With a $5 minimum purchase you will 
receive a coupon good for 1 free movie with 
the purchase of an additional adult ticket at: 

KINDAIR THEATRES ——— 
41ST AVE. PLAYHOUSE 
APTOS TWIN THEATRES 

also 


SCOTT'S VALLEY CINEMA 
Coupons good, Sundays- Thursdays, only. 
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King’s Village Mt. Hermon Rd. Scotts Valley 4384646 — 
King’s Plaza 1601 41st Ave. Santa Cruz 4754646 -——_——— 
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WOMENS HEALTH CENTER 
— 10-4 Mon.-Fri./7-9 pm Wed. 
Gynecological/Abortion appts./ 
Health library/Dr. referrals/Preg- 
nancy screening/Counseling/Ovula- 
tion method classes/Patient rights 
info and more. 250 Locust St., 
427-3500. : 

STUDENT TRAVEL _ 
CHEAPEST FLIGHTS, STU- 
DENT HOSTEL CARDS, PSA 
FLIGHTS, FOR INFORMATION 
& RESERVATIONS SEE CHRIS 
SLOAN, UCSC TRAVEL AD- 
VISER IN THE CAMPUS AC- 
TIVITIES OFFICE (ABOVE THE 
WHOLE EARTHRESTA 

2:30-5 PM, TUES. THROUGH 
THURS. OR CALL 425-1481. 
COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
PAPERS — Thousands on file. All 
academic subjects. Send $1 for mail 
order catalog. Box 25918-Z, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. (213) 477-8474. 
HOUSEBUILDING CLASSES 
— Tools & fools—teaching construc- 
‘tion of the best possible house within 
the codes. Alternate systems included. 


16 weeks, $130, includes text, slides, - 
films, lectures. Wed. nights, Kuumbwa 


| Jazz Club, 320-2 Cedar St. First 


class free, Feb. 22,7 pmn—425-0318. 
MEN! WOMEN! JOBS ON 
SHIPS — American. Foreign. No 
experience required. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Summer job or 
career. Send $3 for information. 
SEAFAX, Dept. B-13, Box 2049, 
Port Angeles, Washington 98362. 
TYPING. JET SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE — Quality typing, cas- 
sette transcription, etc. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric. 9063 B Soquel Drive, 
Aptos. 688-77 18, evenings 688-7212. 
HAULING AND STORAGE — 
HAULING—household goods, etc. 
STORAGE— household goods and 
vehicles. Reasonable rates. Tele- 
phone: 475-0888. 
TYPING — I will type your paper to 
your satisfaction. SAVE MY NUM- 
BER FOR FINALS! Robin, 
425-0500. 
JAZZ GUITAR COURSE — 
Complete home course includes in- 
structional book and ‘cassette tape: no 
music theory background necessary, 
clear, straightforward; improve vast- 
ly, $25. COCONUT GROVE 
MUSIC, Box 337, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado 81230. 
CAR FOR SALE — ‘75 Honda 
Civic, 5-speed, AM-FM stereo, air, 
A-1 shape. $2,750. 475-9529. After 
6:00 pm. 
BIKE FOR SALE — 1972 Suzuki, 
185, endured one owner, low milage, 
like new. $425 or best offer. 475-like 
new. $425 or best offer. 475-9529. 
After 6:00 pm. 
ROOM FOR RENT — Woman, 2 
bdm. duplex in Capitola. Spacious 
and sunny. Available March 15 or 
sooner. $100/mo + 1/2 util. First 
and last + $37.50 deposit. No dogs. 
Prefer serious student. Susan, 476-4896. 
ADDRESSERS WANTED IM- 
MEDIATELY — Work at home, no 
experience necessary, excellent pay. 
Write American Service, 8350 Park 
Lane, Suite 269, Dallas. TX 75231. 
FRENCH TUTOR — French wo- 
man seeks to give French courses or 
tutoring. Sliding fares. Call Carinne 
Becker at 688-7632. 
FOUND — Bracelet, 2/6. Please 
give description and possible area 
lost. Everett. X4388 or Cowell 552. 
TYPING — Big papers, little 
papers, what have you—up to and 
including theses. Can correct, spel- 
ling, grammar, etc. Call Coralee at 
425-0918. 
REWARD — $10 reward for blue 
and white Fair Isle sweater lost at 
Health Center Feb. 3. Call Mary 
Paterson, 429-4178, Cowell. 
BOOGIE FEVER? — Discowork- 
shop with Celeste Farr. Beginners 
Mon. & Tues., 5-6, Feb. 20, 21, 27, 
28/Wed. & Fri... 7-8. Feb. 22, 24, 
Mar. |, 3/Intermediate Mon. & Tues., 
6-7. Feb. 20, 21, 27, 28. School of 


} jthe Santa Cruz Ballet. 2960 Soquel 


Avenue. 475-1010. 
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Corner of Haight & Ashbury: SAN FRANCISCO 1901 South Virginia: RENO 
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